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THE COMMON WELFARE 


WESTERN TRIP OF 
COLONEL ROOSEVELT 


The speeches delivered by Theodore 
Roosevelt during his western trip ended 
with that last Saturday evening at the 
great civic rally arranged by the Pitts- 
burgh Civic Commission. The major 
part of it is reported in this week’s issue 
of THE SuRVEY. : 

The trip was memorable for its plain 
spoken utterances upon the political and 
social questions which stir the people, the 
moral significance of which he so fervidly 
emphasized. Even more courageous and 
eloquent were his support of the men 
now fighting the battles of better citizen- 
ship and the sharp blows he dealt those 
whom he holds culpable for civic corrup- 
tion and the exploitation of the people 
by special interests. The most spectacu- 
lar episode of this sort was his refusal 
to attend the banquet of the Hamilton 
Club in Chicago, arranged in his honor, 
until assured that the invitation to Sena- 
tor Lorimer had been withdrawn and that 
the senator would not be present. 

Quite as heartening, however, to those 
in the heat of the struggle for the peo- 
ple’s rule was his wholesouled vindica- 
tion of Judge Lindsey in Denver. Those 
who hate Judge Lindsey because he has 
laid bare the trail of the Beast, had con- 
trived to ignore him completely in the 
plans for Roosevelt’s reception. Could 
anything have been calculated to rouse 
more quickly the militant spirit of a 
returned 


civic reformer but recently 
from African game trails? When in- 
sistent inquiries for Judge Lindsey 


brought only evasive replies, Colonel 
Roosevelt took the keenest delight in 
hailing him at the entrance to the audi- 
torium and leading him to the most 
prominent seat on the platform, to the 
very evident discomfiture of the schem- 
ers, whose betrayal of the people’s rights 
has been so vigorously exposed and as- 
sailed by Judge Lindsey. 
September 17, 1910. 


THE TOUR OF THE PRISON 
CONGRESS FOREIGN DELEGATES 


About one hundred foreign delegates 
to the eighth International Prison Con- 
gress start September 18 from New York 
city by special train, as the guests of 
the United States government, upon a 
two thousand mile tour of inspection of 
the principal prisons and reformatories 
of the United States.’ 

Many of the leading criminologists of 
the world will be in the party, and about 
fifty different governments of the civi- 
lized world will be represented officially. 
Accompanying the guests will be about 
twenty-five Americans headed by Prof. 
Charles R. Henderson of the University 
of Chicago, who is the president of the 
congress. The tour has been arranged 
by Frederic H. Mills, sales agent of the 
New York State Prison Department, 
who is the business director of the In- 
ternational Prison Congress. 

The American management of the 
congress is highly gratified by the attend- 
ance from abroad. It was feared earlier 
in the year that the distance from 
Europe, the expense of the trip, and the 
time required, would make the attend- 
ance smaller than at the preceding con- 
gress, which was held in Budapest in 
1905. But the indications are that in 
point of numbers and in completeness of 
preparation the congress in Washington 
next month will excel all previous con- 
gresses. 

The sessions of the American Prison 
Association begin September 29 under 
the presidency of Amos W. Butler, sec- 
retary of the Indiana State Board of 
Charities. On Saturday, October 1, the 
second annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology will be held. Then follow, be- 
ginning on October 2, the meetings of the 


1For the itinerary of the tour and an outline 
as congress program, see THR Survey for 
uly 
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International Prison Congress. It is ex- 
pected that at least one thousand persons 
will attend. 


WORK OF BRITISH 
LABOR EXCHANGES 


Word comes from England of the first 
five months’ work of the Labor Ex- 
changes whose opening was reported in 
Tue Survey of March 5. The London 
Times tells us that 33,000 persons have 
been placed and the exchanges have now 
reached a rate of 5,000 a week. A Lon- 
don correspondent of the United Mine 
Worker reports an increase in the num- 
ber of exchanges from 80 to 105 and a 
steady weekly increase in the number 
of applicants placed. The compilers of 
the returns disavow any claim that these 
positions would have remained vacant 
without the exchanges—that the ex- 
changes constitute, that is, a remedy for 
unemployment—but they do believe that 
they have brought employer and wage 
earner together more speedily than the 
old haphazard method of finding employ- 
ment. It is unfortunate that no figures 
are given showing wages or, more impor- 
tant still, permanency of employment, 
without which figures the mere number 
of positions found means little. 

A possible source of dissatisfaction 
noted in THE Survey at the time of the 
opening of the exchanges was the small 
number of trades unionists among the 
managers. The claim is now made by the 
Federation of Trades Unions, that owing 
to this lack of union representation the 
exchanges have already been used on 
more than one occasion to “undermine 
trades union rates and conditions of 
work,” and to supply labor to firms “who 
may have a dispute with their work peo- 
ple.’ To remedy these defects the fed- 
eration has drawn up a set of rules pro- 
viding that a union official shall be ap- 
pointed, to whom full information in re- 
gard to each position filled, wages, etc., 
be furnished, that no positions be filled 
unless all these details can be furnished 
and that the exchanges never be used to 
break a strike. These rules are to be 
submitted to the Board of Trade in the 
hope that the present grievances can be 
remedied. 
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SEYMOUR H. STONE. 


NEW SECRETARY FOR BOSTON 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


Seymour H. Stone, for six years past 
general secretary of the Boston Chil- 
dren’s I*riend Society, has been appoint- 
ed secretary of the Boston Association 
for the Relief and Control of Tubercu- 
losis, in place of Alexander M. Wilson, 
who has become superintendent and di- 
rector of the sociological department of 
the Phipps Tuberculosis Institute in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Stone has been in social work 
since 1895 when he became connected 
with the Boston Children’s Aid Society. 
From 1go1 until 1904 he was superin- 
tendent of the New Jersey State Board 
of Children’s Guardians. Before re- 
entering children’s work in Boston in 
1904, he acted for a few months as super- 
intendent of the Joint Application Bu- 
reau of New. York city. He was. for 
three years secretary of the Massachu- 
setts State Conference of Charities and 
Correction and is now its vice-president. 
He is also vice-president of the Boston 
Monday Evening Club, 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF PHILANTHROPY 


The new year book of the New York 
School of Philanthropy not only records 
the chief events of the past year, which 
has been the most successful in the his- 
tory of the school, but makes important 
announcements for the next academic 
year, which opens on September 28. 
During the past year 295 students took 
more or less extensive courses in philan- 
thropic work. This number included 119 
registered for the full year’s-course and 
twelve in the Bureau of Social Re- 
search. For the next year the evening 
courses are to be increased to two, each 
meeting one night a week. The regular 
courses of the day school will be mate- 
rially strengthened through the addition 
to the permanent staff of several persons 
who will give a considerable part of their 
time to teaching. They include Gaylord 
S. White, headworker of Union Settle- 
ment and professor in Union Theological 
Seminary, who will give courses on 
Neighborhood Activities and  Play- 
grounds; David Blaustein, formerly di- 
rector of the Educational Alliance, New 
York, who will conduct a department 
for the study of Jewish and Slavonic im- 
migration; Prof. Charles A. Beard of 
Columbia University, who will give a 
course on Municipal Government, and 
Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch of Columbia 
University, who will give courses on So- 
cial Settlements. All of these new staff 
lecturers will also assist in the direction 
and supervision of the practical field work 
of the students. 

Another recent noteworthy publication 
is a bulletin containing a topical outline 
of all of the courses of instruction and 
many of the single lectures given in the 
school. This amounts almost to an ana- 
lytical chart of social work. It will 
prove of interest to teachers and students 
of social science generally. The year 
book and outline of courses may be had, 
gratis, upon application to the New York 
School of Philanthropy, 105 East 22nd 

_street (enclosing five cents postage). 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCES 
ON FRATERNAL INSURANCE 


Two recent national gatherings of of- 
ficials and delegates of fraternal and 
beneficiary orders have emphasized the 
growth of fraternal insurance as a sys- 
tem of workingmen’s protection, and 
laid stress on its progress and effort to- 


‘ ward increased security through better 


business methods. The National Fra- 
ternal Congress met August 15-21 in 
Detroit and the Associated Fraternities 
of America the week following in Atlan- 
tic City." Reports of the chief officers 
of both central bodies concurred in sup- 
porting the “growing tendency on the 
part of fraternal associations to get right 
financially” and in asserting “the in- 
creased ability of fraternal insurance as- 
sociations to perform and carry out their 
contracts.” Reviewing the financial situ- 
ation of orders affiliated with the National 
Fraternal Congress, the chairman of the 
committee on statistics and good of the 
orders showed that, other things being 
equal, “the funds in the treasury to safe- 
guard the policies have increased six and 
a half times in the last ten years.” Simi- 
larly, the president of the Associated 
Fraternities of America, which chiefly 
comprises younger organizations, was 
able to report “that fifty-two constitu- 
ent societies have today $36,000,000 net 
assets.” 

It was pointed out that this financial 
strengthening of the fraternal beneficiary 
system has been accomplished during the 
twelve years following the adoption of 
the National Fraternal Congress mortal- 
ity table as the basis for financial opera- 
tions. The movement for readjustment 
of contribution rates, inaugurated in 
1898, received a further impulse at the 
August conventions. Their support of 
the “tentative bill” drawn by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
and emphasis upon the necessity of state 
supervision of fraternal associations and 
the periodical valuation of their business, 
may be said to mark a turning point in 
the history of these organizations. The 


1See previous report, THp Sunrvny, August 28, 
1909. 
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adoption of this bill in the various states 
of the Union is expected, in the light of 
English experience, to assure the solv- 
ency and permanency of fraternal insur- 
ance. 

Increased stability as well as a vast 
expansion of the fraternal beneficiary 
system, was discussed by R. J. Brodsky 
of New York city in his paper on Fra- 
ternal Insurance As a System of Work- 
ingmen’s Insurance in the United States. 
In the light of historical research he 
showed how a fraternal society devel- 
oped from a small, loose, local benefit 
society leading a temporary existence, to 
a large, strong, national organization, 
offering various kinds of insurance and 
free of financial embarrassment. He 
pointed out the possibilities of further 
expansion of fraternal insurance, and 
asserted the inadequacy of industrial 
insurance as offered by stock com- 
panies, “with their primary object of 
making profit from the poorest classes, 
with their character of retail business, 
and with their heavy apparatus of col- 
lectors and solicitors.” The limitations 
of fraternal insurance as a system of 
workingmen’s insurance were, however, 
not ignored. In conclusion, Mr. Brodsky 
outlined the policy the fraternal asso- 
ciations pursue as follows: 


The fraternal insurance associations, being 
financially exclusively supported by the con- 
tributions of the large masses of wage earners, 
conceive their program of activities as being 
the supplying of cheap and safe insurance and 
of rendering such assistance as may be pos- 
sible to all the various attempts the wage 
eatners make for the improvement of their 
living and working conditions. The frater- 
nal beneficiary system, therefore, gladly ac- 
cepts the invitation to co-operate with agencies 
which pursue similar objects. It cannot, how- 
ever, co-operate with institutions which pur- 
posely work for the extinction of the fraternal 
system itself, indicating by the latter co-opera- 
tion the proposition made recently by a large 
industrial company to issue policies on the chil- 
dren of the members of fraternal orders, and 
indignantly rejected by the latter. 


Other papers of interest read at the 
conventions were: The Problems of 
Public Health by Dr. Rose Whitmore 


1The paper in question will be printed in 
pamphlet form within the next sixty days. Re- 
quests for it may be mailed to C. A. Gower, 
secretary-treasurer, National Fraternal 


: 2 Con- 
gress, Lansing, Mich. 
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and The Anti-Tuberculosis Movement 
in the United States With Special Ref- 
erence to Fraternal Orders by Philip P. 
Jacobs of the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis. Dr. Whitmore dwelt upon the con- 
ditions under which physicians are carry- 
ing reform into the sphere of public hy- 
giene, and made a strong plea for Sena- 
tor Owen’s bill. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 
IN COUNTRY TOWNS 


All over the country small towns are 
realizing that they as well as the great 
cities have social and civic conditions and 
problems which call for a rally of citizen- 
ship and community action. How much 
can be quickly accomplished in a small 
city is shown by the work of the Civic 
Club of Cumberland, Alleghany county, 
Md., which is only a year old. 

The direct work has been done by the 
women but the men have risen to the 
club’s suggestions and are turning to it 
for help in a surprising number of cases. 
The major part of the meat dealers peti- 
tioned for the club’s co-operation in do- 
ing away with unsanitary conditions of 
sale from wagons. The city officials 
were interested to co-operate in remov- 
ing weeds. The electric railway authori- 
ties have been brought to see the need of 


a new station and lavatory. The Board . 


of Health is coming to realize the neces- 
sity of locating the slaughter houses 
more suitably and controlling their con- 
ditions. 

A committee of merchants petitioned 
for an arc light where disorderly men and 
women congregated, and for the require- 
ment of screens over fruits, meats, etc., 
exposed for sale. 

Unfortunate conditions after dark in a 
cemetery led to the appointment of a 
committee to look after the nuisance, 
composed of members of the church con- 
trolling the cemetery. The school au- 
thorities have established an evening 
school this year and a union of forces 
has brought about a very successful be- 
ginning of playgrounds. During the 
year a committee of men has put the 
Cumberland charities upon a business 
basis. 
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The Alleghany county schools have 
made great progress during the last few 
years under the leadership of an efficient 
superintendent, and their service as social 
centers is being developed. All these so- 
cial advances are likely to broaden into a 
comprehensive study of conditions and 
further progress in securing civic institu- 
tions and social legislation. 


SETLLEMENT OF. THE 
CLOAKMAKERS’ STRIKE 


MARY BROWN SUMNER 


On September 2 the striking Ladies’ 
Garment Workers concluded a “victori- 
ous” settlement with the Manufacturers’ 
Association and started an experiment in 
trades’ unionism which will tend to 
prove whether or not the closed shop is, 
as trades unionists have grown more and 
more strongly to feel, the very life- 
blood of organized labor—that is, as 
Judge Goff expressed it in his late in- 
junction, an agency which will insure re- 
spect of the workers’ demands in regard 
to hours and wages. The agreement was 
on the basis of the “preferential union” 
shop, which, as stated in THE SuRVEY 
of August 6, was suggested at that time 
by Louis Brandeis, but the “protocol” 
signed on September 2 modifies the origi- 
nal scheme in many important par- 
ticulars and gives greater security to 
the union. In the last week in August 
a conference was arranged between the 
lawyers for both sides, Meyer London 
for the union and Julius Henry Cohen 
for the manufacturers, Louis Marshall 
consenting to act as representative of 
“public opinion.” An agreement on al- 
most the same lines as that of the Bran- 
deis conference was offered, and reject- 
ed by overwhelming vote of the strikers. 
A week’s work modified the agreement 
in the following particulars. Both ear- 
lier documents left hours and wages to 
arbitration; the protocol of September 
2 fixes a definite wage scale and a fixed 
number of hours per week, the union 
making concession on its original de- 
mands in regard to wages and hours, the 
employers giving up the right of arbi- 
“tration in this matter. Even more im- 
portant the union considers the modifica- 
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tions made in the original preferential 
union shop idea. The terms of the 
agreement by omitting the words, “as 
distinguished from the closed shop,” 
make no such deliberate antagonism be- 
tween the two forms of union shop; nor 
do they leave a loophole for the dreaded 
open shop to mask under the name of 
preferential union. The “preference” 
too is put upon a broader basis. In the 
first agreement the choice was to be be- 
tween two men of equal ability, one union 
and one non-union. By the agreement of 
September 2 the employer can only 
choose a non-union man provided he 
finds no man available in the union of 
equal ability. He must, that is, exhaust 
the union resources first. Among union 
men his choice is unhampered by rules 
of precedence. Furthermore, the ear- 
lier agreements would not recognize a 
shop delegate; this provides that the 
chairman of the price committee shall 
also act as representative of the em- 
ployes in a shop. In many of these 
clauses it is simply greater definiteness 
of expression that safeguards the union. 
The strikers make a decided concession 
in agreeing to respect existing obliga- 
tions of their employers towards present 
employes, a concession which, however, 
probably can do no harm to the union, 
as an outside estimate gives 1,000 as the 
number of strikebreakers in the shops. 
The first day of settlement saw, in one 
shop, eighteen strikebreakers apply for 
union membership—a good augury of 
what these men will do. Piece work 
prices, which affect at least half the 
workers—finishers and some pressers— 
remain to be settled. There is some 
difficulty with the shops which had al- 
ready settled on the closed shop basis, as 
the employers in these in some cases 
claim the right to the advantages of the 
agreement, while their employes are un- 
willing to give up the shorter hours and 
larger pay already agreed upon. This 
question will probably be settled by 
opening the doors of the Manufacturers’ 
Association to all employers, as the 
doors of the union have been opened to 
strikebreakers. It is expected that all 
shops will be at work within a week. 
Especially noticeable in the agreement 
is the cordial support given the union 
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idea by the employers. This support by 
no means existed at the beginning of the 
conference over which Mr. Brandeis 
presided, and undoubtedly is due largely 
to his influence, that of Henry Moskho- 
witz, who has been indefatigible in his 
efforts to bring about an understanding 
between the two parties in the dispute, 
and of A. Lincoln Filene of Boston, who 
has tactfully brought to bear his large 
influence as a consumer of the manu- 
facturers’ product. It was Mr. Filene 
who first interested Mr. Brandeis in the 
strike. 

The full text of the agreement fol- 
lows: 


Protocol of an arrangement entered into 
this day of September, 1010, between 
the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ 
Protective Association. hereinafter called the 
manufacturers, and the following locals of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, namely: Cloak Operators’ Union No. 
1; Cloak and Suit Tailors, No. 9; Amalga- 
mated Ladies’ Garment Association, No. I0; 
Cloak and Skirt Makers’ Union of Browns- 
ville, No. 11; New York Reefer Makers’ 
Union, No. 17; Skirt Makers’ Union, No. 
23; Cloak and Skirt Pressers’ Union, No. 
35; Button-Hole Makers’ Union, of New 
York, Local No. 64; Cloak and Suit Press- 
ers of Brownsville, No. 68, hereinafter called 
the unions; 

Whereas, differences have arisen between 
the manufacturers and their employes who 
are members of the unions with regard to 
various matters, which have resulted in a 
strike, and it is now desired by the parties 
hereto to terminate said strike and to arrive 
at an understanding with regard to the fu- 
ture relations between the manufacturers and 
their employes, it is therefore stipulated as 
follows: 

First: So far as practicable, and by De- 
cember 31, 1910, electric power be installed 
for the operation of machines, and that no 
charge for power be made against any of the 
employes of the manufacturers. 

Second: No charge shall be made against 
any employe of the manufacturers for ma- 
terial except in the event of the negligence 
or wrongful act of the employe resulting in 
loss or injury to the employer. 

Third: A uniform deposit system, with 
uniform deposit receipts, shall be adopted by 
the manufacturers, and the manufacturers 
will adopt rules and regulations for enforc- 
ing the prompt return of all deposits to em- 
ploves entitled thereto. The amount of de- 
posit shall be one dollar. 

Fourth: No work shall be given to or tak- 
en to employes~to be performed at their 
homes. 

Fifth: In the future there shall be no time 
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contracts with individual shop employes, ex- 
cept foremen, designers and pattern graders. 

Sixth: The manufacturers will discipline 
any member thereof proven guilty of unfair 
discrimination among his employes. 

Seventh: Employes shall not be required 
to work during the ten (10) legal holidays 
established by the laws of the state of New 
York; and no employe shall be permitted to 
work more than six (6) days in each week, 
those_observing Saturday to be permitted to 
work Sunday in lieu thereof; all week work- 
ers to receive pay for legal holidays 

Eight: The manufacturers will establish a 
regular weekly pay day and they will pay for 
labor in cash, and each piece worker will be 
paid for all. work delivered as soon as his 
work is inspected and approved, which shall 
be within a reasonable time. 


Ninth: All sub-contracting within shops 
shall be abolished. 
Tenth: The following schedule of the 


standard minimum weekly scale of wages 
shall be observed: 


Machinencketers! \.).c:si sn meer $25.00 
Regulars Gutters!) ae eee 25.00 
Canvase Cubeers’ Sierra 12.00 
Skint. cutters ec ose eee 21.00 
Jacket, \Pressers, oa eae aes 21.00 
Under pressers’\ tices clei eee 18.00 
SEILG  -Pressers! /.axenpavcnc ae eee 19.00 
SEKir€ under: pressers: sn vance es 15.00 
Part pressers 13.00 
Reefer pressers 18.00 
Reefer under pressers 14.00 
Sample makers 22.00 
Sample skirt? makers. sc ccs 22.00 
Skint» Dastersaw sarki wera nee 14.00 
Skirt cfinishers ages cece eee 10.00 


Button-hole makers, class A, a minimum 
of $1.20 per 100 button-holes ; 

Class B, a minimum of 80c. per 100 but- 
ton-holes. 


As to piece-work, the price to be paid is to 
be agreed upon by a committee of the em- 
ployes in each shop, and their employer. The 
chairman of said price committee of the em- 
ployes shall act as the representative of the 
employes in their dealings with the employer. 

The weekly hours of labor shall consist of 
fifty (50) hours in six (6) working days, to 
wit, nine hours on all days except the sixth 
day, which shall consist of five hours only. 

Eleventh: No overtime work shall be per- - 
mitted between the fifteenth day of Novem- 
ber and the fifteenth day of January, or dur- 
ing the months of June and July, except upon 
samples. 

Twelfth: No overtime work shall be per- 
mitted on Saturdays except to workers not 
working on Saturdays, nor on any day for 
more than two and one-half hours, nor be- 
fore 8 A. M. nor after 8.30 P. M. 

Thirteenth: For overtime work all week 
workers shall receive double the usual pay. 

Fourteenth: Each member of the manu- 
facturers is to maintain a union shop; a 
“union shop” being understood to refer to 
a shop where union standards as to working 
conditions, hours of labor and rates of wages 
as herein stipulated prevail, and where, when 
hiring help, union men are preferred; it be- 
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ing recognized that, since there are differ- 
ences in degrees of skill among those em- 
ployed in the trade, employers shall have 
freedom of selection as between one union 
man and another, and shall not be confined 
to any list, nor bound to follow any prescribed 
order whatever. 

It is further understood that all existing 

agreements and obligations of the employer, 
including those to present employes, shall be 
respected; the manufacturers, however, de- 
clare their belief in the union, and that all 
who desire its benefits should share in its 
burdens. 
_ Fifteenth: The parties hereby establish a 
joint Board of Sanitary Control, to consist 
of seven (7) members, composed of two 
nominees of the manufacturers, two nomi- 
nees of the unions, and three who are to 
represent the public; the latter to be named 
by Meyer London, Esq., and Julius Henry 
Cohen, Esq., and in the event of their in- 
ability to agree, by Louis Marshall, Esq. 

Said board is empowered to establish stan- 
dards of sanitary conditions, to which the 
manufacturers and the unions obligate them- 
selves to maintain such standards to the best 
of their ability and to the full extent of their 
power. 

Sixteenth: The parties hereby establish a 
Board of Arbitration, to consist of three (3) 
members, composed of one nominee of the 
manufacturers, one nominee of the unions, 
and one representative of the public, the lat- 
ter to be named by Meyer London, Esq., and 
Julius Henry Cohen, Esq., and in the event 
of their inability to agree, by Louts Mar- 
shall, Esa. 

To such board shall be submitted any dif- 
ferences hereafter arising between the par- 
ties hereto, or between any of the members 
of the manufacturers and any of the mem- 
bers of the unions, and the decision of such 
Board of Arbitration shall be accepted as 
final and conclusive between the parties to 
such controversy. 

Seventeenth: In the event of any dispute 
arising between the manufacturers and the 
unions, or between any members of the man- 
ufacturers and any members of the unions, 
the parties to this protocol agree that there 
shall be no strike or lockout concerning such 
matters in controversy until full opportunity 
shall have been given for the submission of 
such matters to said Board of Arbitration, 
and in the event of a determination of said 
controversies by said Board of Arbitration, 
only in the event of a failure to accede to the 
determination of said board. 

Eighteenth—The parties hereby establish 
a committee on grievances, consisting of four 
(4) members, composed as follows: two to 
be named by the manufacturers, and two by 
the unions. To said committee shall be sub- 
mitted all minor grievances arising in con- 
nection with the business relations between 
the manufacturers and their employes. 

Nineteenth: In the event of any vacancy in 
the aforesaid boards, or in the aforesaid com- 
mittee, by reason of death, resignation or dis- 
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ability of any of the members thereof, such va- 
cancy in respect to any appointee by the manu- 
facturers and unions, respectively, shall be filled 
by the body originally designating the person 
with respect to whom such vacancy shall 
occur. In the event that such vacancy shall 
occur among the representatives of the public 
on such boards, such vacancy shall be filled 
by the remaining members representing the 
public in the case of the board of sanitary 
control, and in the case of the board of ar- 
bitration both parties shall agree on a third 
arbitrator, and in case of their inability to 
agree, said arbitrator shall be selected by the 
governor of the state of New York. 


Though there is hardly a clause in the 
agreement that has not meant some sac- 
rifice by the strikers of their original de- 
mands, a comparison with the conditions 
of work and wages in the trade outlined 
in THE Survey of August 6 will show an 
improvement of the workers’ condition 
which is phenomenal. The wage increase 
alone, to take one point, is from twenty- 
five to one hundred per cent, according 
to the grade of shop. And even more 
important, a “wage standard” for the 
first time exists in the trade. Much is 
expected of the Board of Sanitation, 
which is to control not only the shops 
in the Manufacturers’ Association but 
to enforce a standard of sanitation in all 
union shops, a standard which is sadly 
needed in the majority of the shops out- 
side of the association. What respon- 
sibility that multiform and hitherto in- 
constant personality known as the public 
will assume for helping to maintain a 
high standard of working conditions for 
the cloakmakers and peace between the 
two parties, time and experience of the 
three permanent boards on which the 
public is represented will show. 

The settlement did not come in time to 
prevent Judge Goff’s startling decision 
enjoining the Cloakmakers’ Union from 
picketing to support the demand for the 
closed shop, an injunction which, in ef- 
fect, forbids striking for the closed 
shop. ‘This,’ -says the New.- York 
Times, “is the strongest decision ever 
handed down against labor,” and a cor- 
respondent of that paper, though strong- 
ly opposed to the closed shop, feels that 
the injunction cannot hold in law since 
it interferes with the right of employes 
to strike “for any reason whatsoever,” 
the curtailing of which right, he holds, 
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would “lead to the grossest industrial 
slavery.” The Evening Post expresses 
its disapproval equally strongly. “Jus- 
tice Goff’s decision,” says the Post, “em- 
bodies rather strange law and certainly 
very poor policy. One need not be a 
sympathizer with trades union policy as 
it reveals itself today in order to see 
that the latest injunction, if generally 
upheld, would seriously cripple such de- 
fensive powers as legitimately belong to 
organized labor.” The Labor Day pa- 
rade indicated that the whole of the 
labor movement is at one in believing 
this to be the hardest blow yet against 
the right to strike. Judge Goff’s in- 
junction is the latest of a series of judi- 
cial decisions given this summer which, 
if upheld, must take away, says the Ma- 
chinists’ Monthly, “the moral weapons 
used by organized labor to fight 
for the welfare of the workers.” In 
New York Judge Gerard has decided 
that it is contrary to law for the Ladies’ 
Waist Makers to go on sympathetic 
strike. In Los Angeles a few weeks ago 
Judge Bordwell enjoined the striking 
metal workers from picketing and in 
Massachusetts Judge Richardson issued 
an injunction against the Photo-Engrav- 
ers’ Union quite as far-reaching as Judge 
Goff’s. The Massachusetts decision 
forbade picketing or by any means call- 
ing a sympathetic strike, and laid down 
the principle that no strike was justifi- 
able that did not originate within the 
shop for grievances found there. It 
further holds that a strike for the mere 
purpose of compelling an employer to 
unionize his shop goes much too far, as 
“a labor market full of such workmen 
bound by the rules of the union” would 
be “obnoxious to all parties interested 
in the basic principles of” freedom of 
contract. Judge Richardson’s descrip- 
tion of a “cornered labor market” ap- 
plies pre-eminently in the case of the 
cloakmakers, as practically the whole 
trade is now in the union. Until the 
settlement was ratified the union main- 
tained an attitude of strong resistance 
to Judge Goff’s injunction. The strike 
was, in the words of that newspaper in 
English which best expressed the strik- 
ers’ point of view, the New York Call, 
“lifted from the plane of mere advan- 
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tage and expediency to that of princi- 
ple’—the very principle of unionism it- 
self. In one day $18,000 poured into 
the union treasury from its working 
members and from other organizations, 


and in one evening eighty-five pickets 


allowed themselves to be taken to court. 
Whether the jails, as in Los Angeles, 
would have been full in a few days of 
these peaceful protestants for the right 
to strike, the settlement has prevented 
us from learning. 


THE BEAST 
Reviewed by GEORGE R. LUNN 


It is a great book. Everyone should 
read it, but especially every young man 
who is to cast his first vote this fall. 
To know this book is to know the true 
conditions that threaten the development 
of democracy in this country. It com- 
prises the articles which appeared in 
Everybodys Magazine under the cap- 
tion The Beast and the Jungle. Judge 
Lindsey characterizes the pitiless power 
of the great trusts of America and “spe- 
cial privilege” in general as ‘““The Beast.” 
He shows how “The Beast” hides itself 
so cleverly within the great “jungle” of 
our everyday affairs that we are able 
with greatest difficulty to locate it. 

You have seen the puzzle pictures of 
childhood where you are asked to “lo- 
cate the cat’? First you see a head, or 
a tail, or a foot, or a piercing eye, and 
only after much study are you able to 
find the whole cat. And when you find 
it, you are surprised to see, “not the 
house-cat you had expected, but the 
great ‘cat ’of the jungle, crouching there, 
with such a threatening show of teeth 
that it almost frightens you.” So it is 
that Judge Lindsey describes the great 
beast that controls the vast majority of 
newspapers, owns politicians body and 


1Readers of Tur Survey will recognize Dr. 
Lunn, the writer of this review. as the Rev. 
George R. Lunn, whose work in Schenectady, N. 
Y., was described in the issue for July 2 (De- 
mocracy in Religion, by Livy S. Richard). As 
pastor of the First Reformed Church and later 
of the People’s Church in the Mohawk Theater. 
Dr. Lunn has been through just the sort of per- 
sonal experience with public service corporations 
that Judge Lindsey has had in Denver. 

The Beast. By Ben B. Lindsey and Harvey J. 
O'Higgins. New York. Doubleday, tage and 
Company, 19:v. Pp. 840. This book may _ be 
obtained at the office of THm Sturvny, 105 East 
22d street. New York. for $1.50 or it will be 
mailed postpaiu, for $1.v5. 
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soul, influences the clergy, fools the 
workers, employs little children to make 
profits for the greedy consumption of its 
_ Own insatiable appetite, and in a thou- 
sand other ways corrupts the very 
sources of our government in cities, state 
and nation. , 

You look for the beast and behold the 
pleasing eye of a cat, and you say, 
Surely this attack on the great corpora- 
tions is unjust. You look again and see 
nothing, but can hear the winsome purr 
of a kitten, and you think how lovely it 
all is. Some day you feel the paw of the 
beast strike you, but cannot locate him. 
The jungle is too thick. You go to some 
politician hoping that he will stand open- 
ly in favor of an anti-child-labor law, or 
a thorough-going employers’ liability law, 
but you find him asleep, beyond the 
possibility of waking, because he has 
listened too long to the sweet purring of 
the kitten. So you progress until grad- 
ually you come to see that the beast is a 
great big live reality hidden everywhere 
in our jungle of politics, big business and 
commercial life generally.. 

And if you attack it? Well, if you are 
serious and want to know what will 
happen, if you want to get the details of 
a battle more thrilling than that of a 
Waterloo, read this book. You will be 
introduced to the men of wealth of Den- 
ver—the heads of the street railway, the 
telephone company, the gas and elec- 
tric company, the water company, and 
most of the other Denver corporations 
and combinations of finance who have 
made it their particular ambition and 
personal aim to beat Lindsey down and 
crush him out of public life. You will 
hear of bribes offered that might have 
made the little judge a millionaire. 
You will have given you the names 
of men now prominent in  Colo- 
rado’s capital city who have corrupted 
the people in every way known to un- 
scrupulous wealth and political cunning. 
You will read how, when everything in 
the way of bribery failed to move the 
judge, he has been threatened with all 
the punishment that the most unscrupu- 
lous power and the bitterest hate could 
conceive. They tried to destroy his repu- 
“tation by securing fallen women to swear 
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out false affidavits, accusing him of the 
lowest forms of vice. Attempts were 
made to lure him to houses of ill-repute 
where men were lying in wait to expose 
him. The vilest stories about him were 
circulated in venomous whispers. from 
man to man and woman to woman. 
Even friends have been frightened or 


bought or driven from him. His life 
has been threatened. 
But why tell you more? Read the 


book, and realize the difficulties confront- 
ing the man who dares go forward as a 
champion of the people, while the beast 
growls and threatens. Learn for your- 
self how the beast uses the most de- 
testable methods for buying a seat in 
the United States Senate for its hench- 
man, and, not satisfied with corrupting 
the Senate, trails its crimson way toward 
the courts where the man who steals a 
loaf of bread is sent to jail and the man 
who steals a railroad to Congress. 

It is gratifying to know that the peo- 
ple of Denver in their last election have 
placed the seal of approval on the work 
of their famous judge. In this election 
the beast slandered Lindsey, called him 
liar and a few more pet names, collected 
$400,000 with which to debauch the vot- 
ers, while fearless “‘Little Ben” went for- 
ward and with something like $1,500 and 
no organization back of him, put the 
beast out for awhile at least. The pity 
is that before long the people will hear 
the beast whining at the gates of the city 
and begging piteously to be let in, and 
the people, deceived again by sentimental 
considerations, will probably issue their 
mandate, “Let the poor little kitty come 
in.’ It comes in again, not as the kit- 
ten but as the beast. Still do we hope 
and fight breast forward, or as Lindsey 
so beautifully puts it in the concluding 
sentences of his book: “We are strug- 
gling toward better things, a happier 
country, a more perfect civilization. We 
may never arrive, but, whatever the end, 
the aim is worth the agony. Let us 
struggle. Let us hope.” 


GARDENS AND PLAY 


In response to the new interest in 
recreation a whole library is springing 
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up, as fast as the onions and sweet peas 
in the garden plots. 

Among School Gardens! is a compre- 
hensive study, descriptive of methods in 
use and adaptations of the school garden 
idea in relation to parks, school grounds, 
home conditions, general education, and 
the training of defectives and delin- 
quents. It is a well-written, well-printed, 
and well-illustrated book, the first gen- 
eral presentation of the subject. It an- 
swers the questions, What are school 
gardens? What purpose do they serve? 
and How may they be maintained and 
utilized under varying circumstances? 

Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, 
Health, and Education,? written in direct 
simple language and full of helpful sug- 
gestions out of a rich experience in New 
York city, is an excellent book for the 
amateur and for the teacher. 

For the children themselves two little 
books have been prepared, both by 
women, telling them how to have flowers 
instead of weeds in their back yards, 
what to plant in their gardens and how 
to take care of them. Both books? are 
printed in large type, with illustrations, 
but the one by Miss Higgins is perhaps 
intended for children a little older than 
the other; a child of twelve to fourteen 
should be able to profit by it. 

Professor Angell treats of Play* philo- 
sophically—its place in the educational 
system which is to prepare adequately 
for life. He also supplies much practical 
information, in the way of directions for 
games which have been tried and found 

‘Among School Gardens. 
New York. Charities Publication Committee, 
1910. Pp. 388. This book may be obtained at 


the office of Tur Survny, 105 East 22d street, 
New York, or it will be sent postpaid for $1.25. 


By M. Louise Greene. 


*Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, Health and 
Iiduecation. By Henry Griscom Parsons. New 
York. Sturgis and Walton, 1910. Pp. 226. This 
book may be obtained at the office of Tur Survry, 
105 Hast 22d street, New York, for $1 or it 
will be sent by mail for $1.10. 


‘Little Gardens for Boys and Girls. By Myrta 
M. Higgins. Boston. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1910. Pp. 153. This book may be obtained 
at the office of Tur Survny, 105 East 22d street, 
New York, for $1.10 or it will be sent by mail 
for $1.20. Small Gardens for Small Gardeners. 
By Lillian C. Flint. Chicago, 1910. A Wana- 
gan and Company. Pp. 118. By mail of Tur 
Survey, fifty cents. 


*Play. By Emmett D. Angell. Boston. 
Brown and Company, 1910. Pp. 190. 
of THE SuRvEY, postpaid, $1.60. 


Little, 
By mail 


good, for physical directors, playground 
instructors, school teachers, and parents. 

Playground Technique and Playcraft® 
might be described in somewhat the same 
terms, but its distinctive feature is the 
detailed technical treatment of how to 
equip a playground, worked out by Mr. 
and Mrs. Leland from their experience 
as playground supervisors and directors 
in St. Paul, Louisville, and Denver. Ex- 
act amounts and kinds of material re- 
quired for equipment, with approximate 
cost, are given; specifications for drain- 
ing, grading, and surfacing; suggestions 
for playground architecture and land- 
scape gardening, with drawings of some 
of the best-arranged playgrounds in a 
number of cities. In short, while the 
book would not be interesting reading 
for a carpenter or a plumber, with its 
specifications of “Pipe, go’ 3” at 25c to 
30c per foot” and so on, it contains just 
the kind of information which the play- 
ground director or the chairman of a 
committee on equipment will find of great 
value—even as measured by a saving in 
dollars and cents; while it also, in seven 
chapters, discusses the meaning of play 
and its functions. 

In Folk-Dancing and Singing Games® 
Miss Burchenal has done a piece of work 
which will win the appreciation of set- 
tlement workers and others who are 
planning festivals or performances of 
any kind for boys and girls, but it is 
richer in material for the girls. Folk 
dancing, to the uninitiated, looks very 
beautiful, full of meaning, and also very 
difficult. To see it carefully set down, 
separated into figures, every measure 
marked out, and the complicated figures 
splendidly illustrated, makes it seem at- 
tainable. It can never take the place of 
the social dance, but its intelligent use 
may go far toward preserving the poetry 
of the national spirit of a neighborhood. 

‘Playground Technique and Playcraft, Vol. I. 
By Arthur and Lorna H. Leland. Springfield, 
Mass. F. A. Bassett Company, 1909. Pp. 284. 
This book may be obtained at the office of Tun 


Survey, 105 East 22d street, New York, for 
$2.50 or it will be sent by mail for $2.62. 


*Folk Dancing and Singing Games. By Eliza- 
beth Burehenal. Boston. G. Schirmer, 1910. Pp. 
88. This boox may be obtained at the office of 
THE Suvrey, 105 Wast 22d street, New York, for 
$1.50 or it will be sent by mail for $1.60. 
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CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


The last speech of Colonel Roosevelt's 
western tour was that delivered Satur- 
day night at Exposition Hall as guest of 
the Pittsburgh Civic Commission. It 
dealt with the municipal problem, and as 
such has significance in its bearing on 
civic reform throughout the country. 
There were special reasons, however, for 
its delivery in Pittsburgh. Colonel Roose- 
velt made it an occasion for paying his 
respects to the “victory for civic right- 
eousness’ won by the Voters’ League in 
the graft trials which have sent both 
bankers and members of councils to the 
jail and penitentiary. He, also, took oc- 
casion to commend the group of Pitts- 
burgh men who had stood sponsors for 
the Pittsburgh Survey, and declared that 
the Survey had more than amply vindi- 
cated itself. In both its recent political 
house-cleaning and its vigorous stock- 
taking as to social and economic condi- 
tions, Pittsburgh thus offered an excep- 
tional background for all utterance on 
militant municipal reform, and not the 
weakest of the points Colonel Roosevelt 
drove home was that the people who hurt 
a city are the people who are corrupt ; the 
people who help it are the people who 
find out and run down the corruption. 
The same is true in social and industrial 
betterment. But the special occasion of 
Colonel Roosevelt’s address was the citi- 
zenship rally which marked the comple- 
tion of the ward organization of the city 
for civic education and betterment under 
the Pittsburgh Civic Commission. The 
great sloping Monongahela wharf, where 
he spoke on the way to the Exposition 
Hall, was packed to the water’s edge; and 
4,500 people awaited him in the hall. In 
the center of the auditorium, twenty- 
seven ward flags marked off the delega- 
tions from the ward committees. These 
with fourteen special committees num- 
bered a full strength of 400 committee 
members pledged to the work of civic ad- 


vancement, and representative of all 
walks of life and all nationalities. No 
such purposeful, non-political gathering 
of the rank and file of citizenship had 
been held in Pittsburgh before. Their 
program, to use the words of President 
English in introducing Colonel Roose- 
velt, is “to secure the recognition of nor- 
mal standards of civic life—normai 
standards of industrial life and effort— 
and to sweep away the obstacles which 
prevent their realization.” 


Said Mr. English: 


It has been well said that it is better to walk 
in the path of righteousness barefooted, than 
to walk in the path of the unrighteous in gold 
shoes. Pittsburgh in its wonderful commer- 
cial progress has need to remember that. 
The Pittsburgh Civic Commission has realized 
to the fullest extent that a city to be great 
commercially must be normal civicly. 

We have been criticised as too ideal, but the 
clear headed men of business who compose 
the commission are seeking only to establish 
in this city a normal, social and civic life. We 
are measuring the distance between the recog- 
nized standards of today and the deplorable 
failure of multitudes to obtain those standards. 
We believe the reason that so many of our 
citizens are deprived of that normal life is 
because many of the men who have made our 
American cities, and the men who rule them, 
are men without vision. We are ready to 
admit that while a vision without a task 
makes a visionary, yet let us not forget that 
a task without a vision produces only a 
drudge, and the people socially, morally and 
alas, often physically, die. 

It is in the name of this organization, which 
is working along practical lines to bring into 
these abnormal conditions the principles of the 
“square deal” for all our citizens, that I have 
the pleasure and privilege to welcome the ex- 
president of the United States, Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


The nucleus of the Pittsburgh Civic 
Commission was appointed by former 
Mayor George W. Guthrie in 1909. 
He D.-W.. English. is president; D..P- 
Black, first vice-president; Allen T-. 
Burns, formerly of the Chicago Com- 
mons, secretary. 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S SPEECH 


Pittsburgh represents, in many re- 


spects, an epitome of the American peo- 
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ple. It has the characteristics of our 
people developed to an unusual degree: 
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energy, power, force, keen business in- 
telligence, rigid industry, immense ver- 
satility of mind, all of the qualities of a 
vigorous, masterful people. I wish I 
could stop there—but there are certain 
American traits which you all possess 
that are—to speak conservatively—less 
desirable. 

As a nation we have sometimes seemed 
drunk with material prosperity ; as a na- 
tion we have sometimes tended to think 
only of the things of the body; as a na- 
tion we have sometimes taken a hard, ma- 
terial, shortsighted pride in being merely 
practical and not being dreamers. 

Your mayor’ has pointed out, when the 
great prophet Isaiah wished to speak of 
the golden time for Israel he spoke of the 
time when the old men dreamed dreams 
and the young men saw visions. 

Woe to the nation whose young men 
and whose old men are not dreamers of 
dreams, provided only they seek to make 
the dreams come true. Woe to the na- 
tion that does not build upon a founda- 
tion of industrial prosperity the high 
superstructure of a noble, spiritual and 
intellectual life. 

I believe in the future of my country 
because, although I know that it is some- 
times necessary to wake up the average 
American, yet when you do wake him 
up, he becomes very much awake, 
indeed. Sometimes it is necessary to 
rouse him from the sluggish content in 
mere material well-being and make him 
realize that there are things of the spirit 
and the soul as well as things of the body. 
But when he does realize it he shows 
that he has by the way in which he tries 
to make his realization take practical 
form. 

It is no use to tell me that the people 
have not the capacity of idealism. All 
that is necessary is to shake them loose 
from the grip of materialism and to point 
out to them their duty and to flail their 
consciences into acting up to their duty. 

The shortsighted men, the timid men 
and the men of sordid mind always turn, 
when such a work as that which this 
association has done under Mr. English 
has been accomplished, and say, “You 
ought not to do that; you hurt Pitts- 

1RWormer Méayor George W. Guthrie. 
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burgh.” The people who hurt Pitts- 
burgh are the people who are corrupt. 
The people who help Pittsburgh are the 
people who find out the corruption and 
hunt the corrupt man, be he business man 
or be he politician, out of the life that 
he has disgraced. I am a good party 
man. But there are other things that I 
put above party; and I put American 
citizenship far above it. 

We can afford to differ among our- 
selves on questions of politics, but the 
differences must be between honest men 
who advocate different policies. When 
the question is one of honesty, then all 
American citizens should stand together. 
I know no difference along. party lines 
when I deal with a.crook. 

It is just possible that if I have to make 
a distinction I may cinch the crook of my 
own party first, because I feel ashamed 
and feel more responsible for him; but 
I cinch the other one, too, as soon as I 
can get him. : 

It was my good fortune to have a con- - 
nection with the beginning of the inquiry 
in this city in regard to the extraordi- 
nary crookedness that was later disclosed. 

At the time I was president and after 
some correspondence, one or two of your 
representative citizens came to me and 
said that they had every reason to believe 
that an examination of certain banks 
would disclose a scandalous condition in 
a scandalous connection, between certain 
business men and certain politicians who 
had struck hands to rob the city. And 
they asked me if I could not have the 
bank investigated by a man whom I knew 
to be straight and honest. I said I cer- 
tainly could. So I asked the Treasury 
Department to give me a man who they 
knew would be straight and who would 
know his business. I got the man. And 
then I sent him here. ¢ 

And I was very much amused over one 
little incident. An acquaintance—almost 
a friend—of mine in political position 
came to me and said that he understood 
that some visionary people were trying 
to cause trouble and to influence me to 
take action against worthy citizens. He 
hoped I wouldn’t do it. I told him that 
no worthy citizen was in the slightest 
danger. 
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And I told him he could be sure I 
would join with him in seeing that no 
worthy citizen was scotched and that I 
would expect him to join with me to see 
that I got at every crook that I possibly 
could. My part was merely that, a very 
slight part, but I think I may say that 
the investigation made by Mr. Nesbit for 
the national government first opened the 
way to the discovery of the corruption. 

I understand .that later, as a fellow 
citizen of yours, he was the foreman of 
the grand jury that actually did so much 
of the work. And you got results. You 
have put nearly a score of men in the 
penitentiary or in the jail. You have got 
confessions from about double that num- 
ber. You have a number of others un- 
der indictment. And I want to point out 
another thing as a matter of just pride. 
You have not only got the politicians, 
not only got the small man, but you have 
got the man higher up. You first put the 
wealthy, corrupt business man in stripes. 
Men of wealth, who after coming out of 
the penitentiary still had their wealth, 
were sent to the penitentiary by you. 
You have sent the crooked big business 
man to the penitentiary just as you sent 
the crooked politician to the penitentiary. 

I have not spoken of anything that 
was to Pittsburgh’s discredit; I have 
spoken of what was to your infinite 
credit. You are not solitary in having 
had corrupt business men and corrupt 


politicians in alliance, but you are soiitary © 


in having made such a thoroughgoing ex- 
ample. I come tonight to congratulate 
Pittsburgh on what Pittsburgh has done. 

Sometimes it is out of the question tu 
convict a man of conduct when never- 
theless that conduct is so scandalous that 
no man, either decent or intelligent, cau 


have any question as to the wickedness 


of the man himself. 

At other times—there have been exarn- 
ples in other states—the man gets acytit- 
ted under circumstances which make you 
feel no increase of respect for him, but 
a great decrease of respect for the jury 

_In either event the good citizen is not 
to be excused if he fails to make the 
weight of his displeasure felt by the 
wrongdoer, even though that wrongdoer 
may have cheated justice. 
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The political side has not been the only 
side along which you, Pittsburgh, through 
this commission, have done such admir- 
able work. You have realized tiiat the 
work of civic betterment must include 
not only political but social and indus- 
trial betterment. And here, again, there 
has been criticism of some who have 
been most active to help Pittsburgh on 
the ground that they were hurting Pitts- 
burgh. Not a bit; throughout our coun- 
try, in the reckless haste to accumulate 
mere material prosperity, there has been 
altogether too much neglect of seeing 
how that material prosperity was distrib- 
uted. 

There are plenty of other places where 
the industrial and social conditions are at 
the very least as bad as those shown by 
the Pittsburgh Survey. The difference 
is not in the condition. 

The difference is in the fact that Pitts- 
burgh started to find out about the condi- 
tions and remedy them. Too much credit 
cannot be given to Mr. English, to the 
then mayor, Mr. Guthrie; to Judge Buf- 
fington, for having stood as sponsors for 
the Survey, and the Survey has already 
amply, and more than amply, vindicated 
itself, because many of the worst condi- 
tions alluded to have been wholly or par- 
tially remedied. We need not inquire too 
closely into the accuracy of the statement 
of those remedying the bad conditions, 
when they assert that it was a mere co- 
incidence that they happened to remedy 
them as soon as the commission started 
to point them out. As long as the condi- 
tions were remedied it is not of very 
much consequence why those who applied 
the remedy did so; but I am exceedingly 
thankful for the happy coincidence that 
produced the Survey just at that time. 

Friends, from this time on, not merely 
in Pittsburgh but in this democracy of 
ours, we shall have to remember more 
and more that each of us is in very truth 
his brother’s keeper. Now, I do not 
mean that a man is to show that he is 
his brother’s keeper by coddling the 
brother when he cannot keep himself. 
All I mean is that it is our duty hence- 
forth to strive to bring about such condi- 
tions.in our American life, that no man 
shall be so crushed by outside circum- 
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stances, for which he is not responsible, 
that he cannot make his own way and 
lead a self-respecting life, or enable his 
wife and his children to live under condi- 
tions which will secure their self-respect. 
We must do that, in the first place, be- 
cause it is right to do it. I put that first. 
And in the next place, because our own 
self-interests demand it. We cannot af- 
ford in this great democracy to have a 
large section of the people so ground 
down that they cannot live under the con- 
ditions necessary if the man is to be in 
truth, and not in name only, a self- 
respecting American citizen. 

We must by law shape conditions so 
that at his work and outside a man shall 
be amid safe surroundings, that his chil- 
dren shall have the chance of education, 
and shall be shielded from the insupport- 
able, base, commercial tyranny which 
would coin the flesh and blood of the 
next generation into money, ruining their 
souls. So far as it is possible each man 
must have the chance to start life under 
conditions that insure a measurable 
equality of opportunity. 

Each man must be so far as possible 
prevented from being helped by special 
privilege himself or hampered by special 
privileges of others. 

Now, my friends, remember the way I 
phrased that. I have said that our busi- 
ness is to strive, so far as possible, to re- 
lieve the man of disadvantages, of bur- 
dens for which he is not responsible. I 
have not said we should try in a spirit 
of morbid sentimentalism to hold him 
guiltless for failure for which he is re- 
sponsible. 

I want to secure him, so far as it is 
possible, an equal start in life, but he has 
got to run the race himself. 

The greatest injustice that can be im- 
agined, a greater injustice than any of 
the industrial system, would be the injus- 
tice implied in giving an equal reward for 
utterly unequal service. Just as long as 
there is inequality of service there ought 
to be inequality of reward. 

All my plea is that, so far as is possible, 
and I understand that it will not be en- 
tirely possible no matter how wise the 
laws we pass, no matter how well those 
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laws are administered, that so far as is 
possible we give each man the chance to 
show the stuff that is in him, and then 
try to secure something approximate to 
and a correspondence between the service 


and the reward. More than that it is un- ~~ 


desirable to do. 

Every man of us at times needs to be 
helped up. Every man of us sometimes 
stumbles. Every man of us at times 
needs to have a helping hand stretched 
out to him. Stretch out that hand and 
help up the man who has stumbled, but if 
he lies down, don’t carry him. When you 
have helped him up it is time for him to 
do the walking. And so we must ever 
keep in mind that while much can be done 
by the law and much more by the honest 
administration of the law, as has been 
shown by what this civic commission’ has 
accomplished, for it did its great political 
work against corruption by the aid of the 
honest servants of the people who had to 
do with the administration of the law. 

And it must do much work to remedy 
the conditions set forth in the Pittsburgh 
Survey by invoking the lawmaking pow- 
er of the state and nation. And while 
much can be done by organized effort— 
much by invoking the aid of the govern- 
ment, in the last analysis nothing can take 
the place of the man’s own individual 


character. After all has been done 
that can be done by the govern- 
ment, after all has been done by 


the lawmakers and the executives, na- 
tional, state and municipal, it will still re- 
main true that the prime factor in decid- 
ing any man’s success or failure must be 
that man’s own character. Nothing can 
take the place of that. 

And now, friends, in closing, I want 
to call your attention to the fact that 
there is not anything at all to be depressed 
about in present conditions in America. 
There are two sets with whom I haven’t 
any sympathy: first, those who say that 
everything is so perfect that we ought 

*Colonel Roosevelt confused the work of the 
Civic League, the non-partisan organization of 
which A. Leo Weil is president, and which car- 
ried out the investigations of bribery leading up 
to the graft trials, with the Civie Commission. 
This was rather natural, as to an extent they 
have common membership; the chairman of the 


evening for instance being president of the com- 
mission, and vice-president of the league. 
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to quit any endeavor to make things bet- 
ter. And second, those who say that 
everything is so unspeakably rotten that 
you could not imagine a worse condition. 
We have lots of good to our credit. 

You have some admirable laws on the 
statute book here in Pennsylvania. Take 
the way that you cared for your schools— 
your compulsory laws, your appropria- 
tions for the schools, your appropria- 
tions for school books, so that every boy 
and girl in Pennsylvania can get an edu- 
cation. And now you are administering 
that law so that their parents and nobody 
else can cheat them out of the education. 
You have on the statute books the eight- 
hour law as regards the employes of the 
government. You have laws prohibiting 
child labor and minimizing the number of 
hours and regulating the labor of women, 
laws that have not in the past been al- 
ways executed as they should be, but 
which I think are steadily being better 
executed, from all that I can hear. 

You have made excellent forestry 
laws—excellent conservation laws in con- 
nection with your forests and waters. It 
is a great sum of positive achievement of 
which you should be proud. But it is 
better not to be proud of it than to feel 
that because you have done pretty well, 
you are therefore to be excused from do- 
ing anything more. 

Do not forget that you must not stand 
still. If you do not go forward-you will 
slip backward. So it is about America 
as a whole. I think I shall be acquitted 
of any failure to assail corruption either 
in high finance, in state business, or in 
politics. 

There is plenty that is crooked. There 
is any amount of excellent fighting still to 
be done. We are guilty of many evils and 
many shortcomings, but admitting all 
that, I wish to say that after my recent 
visit abroad, and in spite of the fact that 
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I came back with an increase in my al- 
ready existing friendly feeling for and 
genuine admiration for many foreign na- 
tions, and knowledge that we can learn in 
certain respects from them—admitting all 
that, it yet remains true that there is not 
another land on the face of the globe 
where it 1s so well worth living as here in 
the United States. Now that is a subject 
for pride. But it is also something that 
should bring a sobering sense of respon- 
sibility. 

Whenever there is corruption in Amer- 
ican politics or business, remember that 
the news is telegraphed in detail to the 
Old World. They don’t care to learn 
anything about our virtues over there— 
these are not exciting. Anything to our 
discredit is sent abroad, and every time 
that such a thing happens it causes pain 
and anxiety to those who have looked to 
us to raise high the standard of a lofty 
ideal, and it is a subject of sneering mirth 
to every reactionary, who is only too glad 
to point out our defects as inevitable to 
popular government, as inevitable to gov- 
ernment by the people and of and for the 
people. 

Friends, as I have said again and again 
to audiences like this, I don’t suppose 
that if you refuse to be good citizens for 
the sake of yourselves and your chil- 
dren, you will consent to be good citizens 
for the sake of others; and yet I feel that 
every man should feel himself spurred 
to fight for the right, to battle for the 
cause of decency and righteousness, be- 
cause in so battling he is not only fight- 
ing the fight of himself and his children, 
but he is fighting the fight of the down- 
trodden and oppressed upon the nations 
of mankind, and he is doing his part in 
holding aloft the banner which shall stand 
more and more for all time as a symbol 
of hope to the nations of mankind. 


RECENT ADVANCES AGAINST THE 
SOCIAL EVIL IN NEW YORK 


THE COMMITTEE OF FOURTEEN AND THE ADDITIONAL GRAND 
JURY 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


For the second time within a decade 
the people of the whole country are in- 
debted to New Yorkers for the only defi- 
nite and comprehensive knowledge of 
the social evil, under American condi- 
tions, based on authenticated facts. In 
1go2 the Committee of Fifteen rendered 
its report which contained the first rec- 
ommendations for public policy derived 
from any adequate study of local condi- 
tions. In pursuance of one of these 
suggestions a Committee of Fourteen 
was organized in 1905, whose research 
sub-committee now? reports its findings 
upon the most specific inquiries as yet 
undertaken. 

Both of these committees were called 
into existence and prompted to their 
work by expressions of public indigna- 
tion following the disclosures of intoler- 
able conditions. The discovery of flag- 
grant offences against public morality 
and common decency which proved the 
rampant spread of the social evil in New 
York city, was the occasion for the for- 
mer inquiry. Aspects of the evil direct- 
ly traceable to the “Raines law hotels”, 
which had been declared by the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen to be a serious menace, 
called for a definite knowledge of the le- 
gal aspects of the present situation. It 
was this demand which the research com- 
mittee attempts to meet in its report to 
the public through the Committee of 
Fourteen. 

Whatever bearing this strong state- 
ment of “bare and unexaggerated facts” 


may have upon the serious situation with 


F 1The Social Evil with Special References to Condi- 
tions Fxisting in the City of New York New York, 
G. P Putnam's Sons. This report is ont of print. 

*The Social Evil in New York City, A Study of 
Law Enforcement by the Research Committee of 
the Committee of Fourteen. New York, Andrew 
H. Kellogg Company. Pp. 268 and 36. A limited 
number of copies for distribution may be ob- 
tained on application to Mrs. W. H. Baldwin, Jr., 
chairman of the research committee, 27 Bast 22d 
street. 
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which the city of New York is faced, the 
wider and more permanent effect of this 
report will be to set the standard for the 
new laws and better policies which are 
beginning to be enacted and enforced in 
other states and cities. In view of the 
timeliness of its appearance with refer- 
ence to these movements elsewhere, 
which are hereafter to be detailed in 
these columns, THE SuRvVEy will serve a 
wider purpose by reviewing the findings 
of this report in relation to these more 
prevalent situations. No less intensive 
study of the local situation could have 
given insight for- discovering conditions 
and dealing with forces involved in other 
communities. 

Leaving the social and economic phas- 
es of the social evil, as well as all histori- 
cal aspects of the subject, to the discus- 
sions and recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, this report of the re- 
search committee strictly confines itself 
to the evil as described and dealt with by 
the laws in the city of New York. This 
source of information, however, proves 
sufficient to furnish a distinct addition to 
a much more comprehensive, co-ordinat- 
ed knowledge of the whole subject than 
we have had hitherto. The importance 
of this thoroughgoing investigation, in 
setting such a type of inquiry into social 
conditions and evils, is emphasized by the 
fact that the failure of legislation to rem- 
edy them in New York and elsewhere is 
in large part due to aiming effort at some 
special manifestation of the social evil, 
under aggravated conditions, instead of 
having the whole situation in mind when 
any part of it is dealt with. 


COMMERCIALIZED VICE AND THE LAW 


In the forefront of any approach to 
the consideration of the social evil any- 
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where stands the fundamental distinction 
drawn by the research committee between 
what may be considered the usual “de- 
mand and supply”, voluntarily sought 
and supplied, and what is correctly 
termed “the business of prostitution”, 
which is conducted for the profit of many 
shareholders and stimulated as a trade 
in other lines of commerce and expan- 
sion. Bad as is the former phase of 
the social evil, it is far simpler in its 
processes and far more susceptible to 
educational treatment through the fam- 
ily, school and church than this commer- 
cialized vice. For its “cupidity, which is 
worse than the lust upon which it preys”, 
entrenches itself within complex com- 
binations of forces that are capable of 
preying upon innocence and paralyzing 
or utilizing the very protective power of 
the state. 

While just such an inquiry into the 
legal aspects of local situations needs to 
be made in every state, yet even where it 
is not undertaken this investigation will 
suggest more effective ways of ascertain- 
ing facts and of enacting or enforcing 
laws. The means employed by the re- 
search committee to accomplish its own 
ends cannot fail both to stimulate others 
to employ equally thorough methods and 
to illuminate shorter ways to lesser ends. 
The collection, classification, analysis, 
comparison and publication of all the 
state laws on the subject is itself an in- 
valuable service to render or to incite. 
To recall the conditions preceding the 
passage of each law and refer to the 
agencies influencing its enactment and its 
subsequent enforcement, will discover 
the dearth of materials for registering 
legislative experience. It will also en- 


hance the value and enlarge the scope of 


legislative bureaus of research, such as 
Wisconsin has so successfully inaugurat- 
ed. The study of the records of courts, 
departments of local government and of- 
ficials charged with preventing or re- 
pressing the evil, places the responsibil- 
ity for failure or credit for efficiency 
where it belongs. The survey of the 
field for facts as to the effectiveness of 
each law and as to the influence of civic, 
benevolent and political agencies in pro- 
moting or hindering its enforcement, 
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completes the succession of efforts neces- 
sary to achieve permanent results almost 
anywhere. 


FAILURE IN LAW ENFORCEMENT 


The cold facts, as grimly tabulated, 
showing the ignominious failure of the 
police; the courts and the public, to en- 
force the laws against the social evil, will 
be “a painful surprise’ and a “somber 
picture” everywhere as in New York. 
But they cannot long be thus portrayed 
without rousing to action the moral in- 
tegrity of any community or registering 
the loss of it. In the process toward 
either end, however, some points of dis- 
advantage and of advantage will repeat 
themselves in the experience of every 
community. 

A more obvious and often recurring 
reason for the startling failure to en- 
force the law is the division of responsi- 
bility for so doing between no less than 
eight departments of local government in 
New York. This weakness is made still 
more baneful by the failure of officials 
to make any effort, or even to confer, to 
promote uniformity or co-ordination in 
their work. Strange to say, the same 
failure to co-operate is reported among 
the four groups of volunteer agencies or- 
ganized for preventive, protective, re- 
pressive and remedial efforts dealing with 
some phase of the social evil. “Appar- 
ently there is no central committee, in- 
terested in all phases of the subject, 
which deals with it in an adequate way.” 
Moreover, it is directly charged that 
“committees and agencies which are deal- 
ing with matters of public welfare, of 
which the social evil is a part, are delib- 
erately shirking this responsibility, or are 
assuming that it is unimportant or non- 
existent.” The result of this inexcusa- 
ble inefficiency is graphically described 
as “decentralization, waste of authority 
and lack of co-ordination and system, 
through all which political pull, business 
interests and human fellowship play,— 
each striving to get an offender off 
through one channel and failing there, 
trying another or pitting one agency 
against another.” 

The futility of attacking one form of 
the social evil, regardless of other and 
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possibly worse forms into which it may 
thereby be driven, is demonstrated in 
New York on the greatest scale upon 
which it has ever been displayed. For 
instance, the effort to restrict the sale of 
liquor, especially on Sundays, to “hotels”, 
resulted in affording facilities for the 
spread of the evil, through the “Raines 
law hotels”, such as never had been 
known in New York before. A similar- 
ly successful attack upon “disorderly 
houses” succeeded both in eliminating 
them from the segregated districts to 
which they were more or less restricted, 
and in scattering the evil through the 
tenement houses, the dance halls, the 
massage parlors and the so-called “ho- 
tels.” Perhaps the worst feature devel- 
oped in so doing was that of allying the 
social evil with recreative and other re- 
sorts from which it is most difficult to 
differentiate or disassociate it. 


COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


The crux of the whole situation is 
stated in two propositions laid down in 
the preface and steadily maintained 
through the entire report: first, that “the 
laws which the community really désires, 
it can secure, and the exact degree of 
their enforcement which it really desires, 
it can also secure’; second, that “the 
moral integrity of every community is 
being tested by the degree to which its 
legislation regulating social conditions 
and evils keeps pace with its industrial 
and political legislation.” It is, indeed, 
just to charge the toleration of this vice 
not so much to the “supply and demand” 
as to “the business interests and politi- 
cal expediency” which combine not only 
to protect and perpetuate it, but deliber- 
ately to increase the demand for and 
supply of its victims, in order to exploit 
them for profit. But is it just to hold 
the entire body of citizens responsible for 
tolerating these forms of the social evil, 
equally with those in every community 
who of knowledge aforethought either 
use what they know of the actual situa- 
tion to make it worse, or make no use of 
their knowledge of the facts to make it 
better? To the great mass of citizens 
the traffic in this vice, which the report 
proves to exist in many allied forms, has 
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never been heard of or imagined. Until 
very recently few have had any oppor- 
tunity to learn the facts. For authenti- 
cated facts have been few. Such as had 
come to public attention had come from 
“sentimentalists, propagandists, or those 
who had an interest in some 
phase of the subject”, which, as the re- 
search committee says, “they push to the 
exclusion and detriment of all others.” 
Until the actual situation is brought and 
kept before the public, the citizenship at 
large cannot fairly be held accountable 
for making a political issue of the enact- 
ment and enforcement of law against the 
social cvil, or for making known to the 
police, to elected officials, or to legisla- 
tors whether they want these laws en- 
force! or not. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THOSE WHO KNOW 


Those in possession of the knowledge 


are therefore most responsible for the 
action which the facts demand. Every- 
one to whom they make them known is 
equally responsible. The first value of 
such a report, therefore, is to impose the 
responsibility of knowing the facts upon 
aS many more citizens as can be faced 
with them. The number of those in and 
out of public office who are thus so in- 
volved in responsibility for the situation 
that they can neither ignore nor dodge 
the issue and at the same time retain 
their moral integrity is thereby increased. 

The research committee itself adduces 
proof that when the facts on any specific 
point were thus put up to any consider- 
able group of citizens, they acted prompt- 
ly and effectively so far as the specific 
points were concerned. Such was the 
case with regard to obscene prints, pic- 
ture shows and theater plays, to the pro- 
tection of children, to the regulation of 
midwifery and to the provision by the 
Park Commission of recreation divorced 
from temptation. These responses of the 
public conscience, and the popular inter- 
est and indignation now rapidly spread- 
ing, even where the facts are only par- 
tially presented, justify the committee’s 
hope that “surely when once the com- 
munity realizes the condition it cannot 
fail to rise to the measure of its respon- 
sibility.” 


special | 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMITTEE 


In this faith, undeterred by the fact 
that some of the most important recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Fifteen 
have not yet reached the public so as to 
stir the community to action, the Com- 
mittee of Fourteen submits its own rec- 
ommendations to the moral sense of its 
fellow citizens. It demands moral in- 
tegrity as a qualification for magistrates ; 
publicity for all the profit sharers, as 
well as for the unfortunate women; the 
separation of recreation from vice; the 
co-operation of officials in preventing 
and repressing it; the abolition of fines 
for repeated offences in lieu of imprison- 
ment; a system for the identification of 
old offenders, and the publication in codi- 
fied form of laws respecting the social 
evil. 

But the all-inclusive recommendation 
which the research committee urges 
upon New York city or state, and which 
is equally applicable elsewhere, is the ap- 
pointment by the mayor or governor of a 
permanent commission for a _ further 
study of conditions, for the amendment 
and enforce.nent of law, for centralizing 
the responsibility for its enforcement and 
for the creation of public sentiment. An 
official, non-salaried commission is 
deemed necessary in order to secure the 
service of capable and influential people 
who might not otherwise be persuaded 
to serve. But if such a commission can- 
not be secured, a carefully selected and 
privately appointed committee is urged. 


THE ROCKEFELLER 


The first test of the research commit- 
tee’s findings was being prepared long 
before its report was rendered to the 
Committee of Fourteen. The addition- 
al Grand Jury, which was impanelled for 
the January term of the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions in the county of New York, 
was specially charged by Judge Thomas 
C. O’Sullivan to present to the court 
facts “not alone of isolated offenses, but 
of an organization, if any such exist, for 
a traffic in the bodies of women.” Asa 
reason for this charge the judge cited 
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With stich a co-ordinating, executive, 
educating body commanding the confi- 
dence of the community, it is thought 
possible to secure a co-operation of offi- 
cial and private citizens and agencies 
which will prove adequate to do the fol- 
lowing things declared to be “entirely 
possible” : 

To demand and secure the appointment of 
officials who shall be free from political or 
financial influence, and who shall administer 
the laws with intelligent and even-handed jus- 
tice; to rid our streets and tenements of the 
social evil; to force its withdrawal from the 
conspicuous place which it occupies in the 
community today; to surround with whole- 
some influences the places to which young 
people go for innocent amusement and to sep- 
arate them from association with the liquor 
traffic and the social evil; to protect our chil- 
dren, by enforcement of the child labor, edu- 
cation and similar laws, from daily exposure 
to the moral contamination to which many of 
them are now subjected; to hound to their 
undoing the unscrupulous or indifferent busi- 
ness interests which profit from the exploita- 
tion of vice, unwitting that their cupidity is a 
baser sin than the lust on which it preys. 

“A situation exists today,’ as abun- 
dantly proved by this investigation, which 
should appeal to “the average man in 
the street—no better and no worse than 
his fellows”, and “ought to unite all 
thinking, breathing, live citizens.” And 
no citizen who thinks, or who only 
breathes and lives can fail to realize the 
serious import of things which “are un- 
dermining political freedom and econom- 
ic independence as well as menacing the 
moral integrity of men, women and chil- 


dren.” 


GRAND JURY’S TEST 


statements “spread broadcast in the pub- 
lic prints that the city of New York is a 
center or clearing-house for an organ- 
ized traffic in women for immoral pur- 
poses, or what has come to be known as 
the ‘white slave’ ‘traffic:’ -He further 
alleged that “some of these statements 
may have been published with ulterior 
motives and may have been mere sensa- 
tionalism, but some are said to be based 
upon official investigation and charges 
made by persons who profess to have 
knowledge of the fact.” 
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JUDGE O’SULLIVAN’S SUSPICION 


In as much as His Honor did not state 
what he suspected this “ulterior motive” 
to be, some explanation of his suspicion 
may possibly be found in his career as 
recited by McClure’s Magazine for Aug- 
ust, I910 (page 473): “Active in Tam- 
many Hall since 1889 when he came to 
New York. Tammany Hall state as- 
semblyman in 1893. Tammany Hall 
state senator in 1894 and 1895. Counsel 
for the contracting company of Charles 
F. Murphy, leader of Tammany Hall, 
previous to 1905. Tammany Hall’s can- 
didate for judge of General Sessions 
1905 ; elected for term of fourteen years.” 
When on June 9g the presentment of this 
Grand Jury! was offered to the court 
by its foreman John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Judge O’Sullivan refused to receive it 
for filing or to make it public. His right 
to prevent the filing was denied by the 
district attorney, and the judge allowed 
the document to be filed two weeks later. 
In doing so he took occasion to accuse 
James Bronson Reynolds, the assistant 
district attorney, who had been assigned 
to assist the Grand Jury in this investi- 
gation, of betraying the confidence of the 
jury by publishing “imprudent and ex- 
aggerated statements.” The judge even 
went so far as to intimate to the foreman 
of the Grand Jury that he did not “con- 
sider it wise to permit the officer in ques- 
tion to write your final report”; that, in 
fact, he “would not feel inclined to re- 
ceive such a report.” Holding the Grand 
Jury strictly to account for producing 
proof or disproof of “an organization for 
a traffic in the bodies of women”, the 
judge “entertained the conviction that cit- 
izens of New York are entitled to a 
straightforward, unequivocal answer to 
the question before the Grand Jury”, and 
that it was his “right and duty to know 
whether there was such an answer in 
your final report.” Six days afterwards, 
when permitting the publication of the 
presentment and discharging the Grand 
Jury, Judge O’Sullivan retracted his 
“mistaken criticism” of Mr. Reynolds, 
and admitted that “instead of criticism 

1Printed copies of the presentment by this 


Grand Jury may_hbe obtained on application to 
the office of TH SuRvEY. 
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he is entitled to much credit for his ser- 
vices to the Grand Jury.” 


INJUSTICE TO THE JURY’S FINDINGS 


An injustice, without amends, how- 
ever, was done the Grand Jury by Judge 
O'Sullivan in summarizing their whole 
presentment in this single sentence: 
“Your report is that no organized traffic 
in women exists in this city.” He fur- 
ther elaborated this unsupported state- 
ment, which gained wide publicity in the 
press before the contents of the jury’s 
presentment could be published, in these 
words: 


The fact that, as shown by your report, 
you were able to uncover only isolated in- 
stances of vice, such as we all knew existed, 
demonstrates to my satisfaction that your con- 
clusion is correct and that New York city 
does not harbor an organized traffic in wo- 
men’s bodies. Your answer to the 
main question submitted to you is a merited 
rebuke to the slanderers of the cleanest great 
city of the world. 


The facts contained in the presentment 
itself, however, not only speak for them- 
selves, but permit the reader to judge 
for himself how accurately and fairly 
Judge O’Sullivan’s summary stated the 
findings of the jury: 


We have found no evidence of the existence 
in the county of New York of any organiza- 
tion or organizations, incorporated or other- 
wise, engaged as such in the traffic in women 
for immoral purposes, nor have we found evi- 
dence of an organized trafic in women for 
immoral purposes. It appears on the other 
hand, from indictments found by us and from 
the. testimony of witnesses, that a traffic in 
the bodies of women does exist, and is car- 
ried on by individuals acting for their own in- 
dividual benefit, and that these persons are 
known to each other, and are more or less in- 
formally associated. We have also found 
that associations and clubs, composed mainly 
or wholly of those profiting from vice, have 
existed, and that one such association still ex- 
ists. These associations and clubs are analo- 
gous to commercial bodies in other fields, 
which, while not directly engaged in com- 
merce, are composed of individuals all of 
whom as individuals are so engaged. 


In proof of this statement, the jury 
cited evidence of the present existence of 
The New York Independent Benevolent 
Association, organized in 1894 and incor- 
porated in 1896, “to assist its members in 
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case of illness, to give aid in case of 
) death, and to assure proper burial rites.” 

While finding no evidence that “the as- 
| sociation as such does now or has ever 
_ trafficked in women”, proof is produced 
that “such traffic is being, or has been 
carried on by various members as indi- 
viduals; that the members of this associ- 
ation are scattered in many cities 
throughout the United States; that the 
social relations of the members, and the 
opportunity thereby afforded of com- 
municating with one another in various 
cities, have facilitated the conduct of 
their individual business.” Owing to the 
publicity given to its inquiry at its incep- 
tion, the jury found it 


difficult to get legal evidence of the actual 
purchase and sale of women for immoral pur- 
poses, and our investigators have been in- 
formed in different quarters that a number of 
formerly active dealers in women had either 
temporarily gone out of business or had trans- 
ferred their activities to other cities. Five 
self-declared dealers in women, who agreed 
upon various occasions to supply women to 
our agents, boasted to our investigators of 
their extensive local and interstate operations 
in the recent past. They specifically men- 
tioned the cities to which they had forwarded 
women and described their operations as hav- 
ing at that time been free from danger of de- 
tection. 


Putting the best construction possible, 
therefore, upon Judge O’Sullivan’s ex- 
traordinary attitude, language and ac- 
tion, we conclude that he has at least set 
the most unwarranted and reprehensible 

_example of the blind local pride which re- 
fuses to acknowledge a serious evil mere- 
ly because such an acknowledgment 
would show up his home city in a bad 
light. In private citizens, this attitude 
is an enormous obstacle to the investiga- 
tion of actual facts in serious situations. 
In the judiciary it thwarts justice and 
nullifies law. 


BLACK SPOTS ON THE WHITEWASH 


Despite all this, however, the present- 
ment of the additional Grand Jury jus- 
tifies in every particular the findings and 
recommendations of the Committee of 
Fourteen. Among the fifty-four indict- 

-ments presented by the jury, there were 
- enough representative “profit-sharers” in 
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this traffic in women to substantiate the 
following classification of the research 
committee : 


Some of the profit sharers must be dis- 
pensed with through the force of public opin- 
ion or by means of heavy penalties before the 
growth of vice can be checked. These in- 
clude those who profit off the place—the land- 
lord, agent, janitor, amusement dealer, brew- 
er and furniture dealer; those who profit off 
the act, the keeper, procurer, druggist, physi- 
cian, midwife, police officer and_ politician; 
those who profit off the children—employers, 
procurers and public service corporations; 
those who deal in the futures of vice—pub- 
lishers, manufacturers and venders of vicious 
pictures and articles; those who exploit the 
unemployed—the employment agent, and em- 
ployers; a group of no less than nineteen mid- 
dlemen who are profit sharers in vice. 


The references to the dance halls and 
to the Raines law hotels by the Grand 
Jury are far less commensurate with 
their evil import than the much stronger 
emphasis laid upon them in the report 
of the research committee. But the jury 
fully equals the research committee in 
demanding more adequate legislation and 
enforcement for the detection and pun- 
ishment of “the man who in cold blood 
exploits a woman’s body for his own 
support and profit”; and for the elimina- 
tion of prostitution in apartment and ten- 
ement houses. 


IDENTIFICATION FOR OLD OFFENDERS 


The jury fails, however, to mention 
what the research committee recommends 
as necessary to these ends, namely, the 
establishment of some accurate records 
and means of identification for repeated 
offenses. This recommendation is based 
upon the report of the New York Pro- 
bation Association, prepared by its sec- 
retary, Maud Miner, who out of her 
wide experience as probation officer in 
the night court and other courts, insists 
upon ‘“‘an adequate system of identifica- 
tion”, in order to make the just sentence 
of old offenders possible and to make 
the probation of first offenders more ef- 
fective. Without the fear of this iden- 
tification for the repetition of their of- 
fense, she says offenders regard their 
probation lightly and feel that they can 
violate it with impunity. No less accu- 
rate identification than the finger-print 
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system answers the purpose in cases like 
the two which she cites, in which each 
woman was arrested five or more times 
under three different names. The argu- 
ments for and against this policy appear 
in the discussions in THE Survey? rela- 
tive to the recommendation of the Page 
Commission for the installation in the 
night court, under the direction of the 
chief justice, of a complete system of 
records and identifications by the finger- 
print system. 


A PARALYZING DILEMMA 


One crucial point fails of adequate 
consideration in the findings both of the 
jury and the research committee. It is 
the question of what to do with those 
who live in or resort to “the disorderly 
houses”, when they are suppressed. The 
Grand Jury finds that “the spreading of 
prostitution in its various forms from 
the well-known disorderly house into 
apartment and tenement houses presents 
a very grave danger to the home. It is 
inevitable that children who have daily 
evidence of the apparent comfort, ease 
and oftentimes luxury in which women 
of this class live, should not only hecome 
hardened to the evil, but be easily drawn 
into the life.” The research conimittee 
reports the decrease in the number of 
‘disorderly houses from 1907 to 1909, but 
that massage parlors and Raines law ho- 
tels have taken the place of a number of 
them and, despite the denials of the po- 
lice, prostitutes infest tenement houses. 
Of 7,054 persons arraigned in 1909, but 
148 were keepers of “disorderly houses”, 
and 109 were inmates. But of the 1,355 
complaints against prostitution filed with 
the Tenement House Department since 
it was created, “not one owner or agent 
has had a court proceeding brought 
against him and no publicity has attached 
to his ownership. The department has 
knowledge of but one-third of the exist- 
ing cases; has been successful in but 
forty-four per cent of the houses it has 
“cleaned up”; of the women arrested for 
immorality, 65.9 per cent had their cases 
so disposed that they could immediately 
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return to their traffic; the population af- 
fected by disorderly conditions in 129 
tenements numbered 1,521 families. Of 
the transference of the evil from the 
“disorderly house” to these other places 
and forms, in New York city, the com- 
mittee has this to say: 


The disorderly house, the recognized in- 
stitution of the social evil, occupies a very 
small place. The tenement house with its 
cloak of respectability and protection of other 
tenants by the janitor and real estate agents; 
the Raines law hotel with its additional temp- 
tation of liquor; the dance hall with its at- 
traction of amusement; the massage parlor 
with its allurement of the care of the body— 
these increase the dangers a hundred fold 
and vastly increase the stimulation because of 
the multiplied interests which must have their 
share of the proceeds. 


And yet no recommendation deals with 
the problem facing every community, of 
what to do with the inmates and patrons 
driven out of “disorderly resorts.” The 
Committee of Fifteen distinctly pro- 
nounced against the segregation of the 
social evil within districts defined by law 
or by police regulation. But it did so 
only in this negative way without sug- 
gesting any substitute policy: 


It must not be segregated in separate quar- 
ters of the city for the reason that such 
quarters tend to become nests of crime and 
veritable plague spots, and for the further 
reason that segregation does not segregate. 
The result will be indeed the continued exis- 
tence of houses of ill-fame, partly in streets 
formerly residential and deserted by the bet- 
ter element of occupants, partly scattered in 
the neighborhood of great thoroughfares and 
elsewhere; and these will remain undisturbed 
under the condition that they remain unob- 
strusive.* 


John Graham Brooks, in his well-told 
story of the life of William Henry Bald- 
win, Jr.,2 quotes the courageous chair- 
man of that committee as thinking that 
“we are all so. stifled with hypocrisies 
that we did not even dare face the dilem- 
ma, we are all afraid of each other on 
the subject, and this cultivated ignor- 
ance is. one ’of “the: ‘chiet» pefils,’-|- Bat 
Mr. Brooks takes occasion to face us 


ao Social Evil by the Committee of Fifteen, 
Dp. 

2An American Citizen, the Life of William 
Henry Baldwin, Jr. By John Graham Brooks, 
Boston, 1910, Houghton Mifflin,.Company. Pp. 
340. By mail of THE Survey, 105 Bast ad 
street, New York, postpaid $1. 61. 
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still further with this “paralyzing di- 
lemma”, with which. the social evil con- 
fronts us, by transfixing us with both its 
horns thus: 


If it is to be shut rigorously from one hun- 
dred thousand tenements and from Raines law 
hotels and not to be “segregated”, what then? 

: New York city presents both as com- 
edy and tragedy the dreary tale of merely 
harrying the prostitute from one place to an- 
other place, from one form of regulation to 
another form, without necessarily lessening 
the malady by a tittle. Within the last few 
years there is a “spasm plus investigation” 
which drives the inmates from the brothel to 
the tenements. This is followed by a tenc- 
ment house law which drives them back to 
the brothel. This again is followed by an 
attack upon the brothel through the police and 
district attorney, which scatters them again 
into hotels and tenements, or opens new apart- 
ments for massage, manicuring, and other like 
decoys. If a constructive policy of “preven- 
tive regulation” is ever to be built up, it will 
at least be in the spirit and by the method of 
these two committees which are a part of the 
same endeavor.’ 
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FOR A PERMANENT COMMISSION 


The governor of the state or the may- 
or of the city of New York should be 
constrained by the serious situation, so 
ably portrayed and conclusively authenti- 
cated by the Committee of Fourteen, to 
comply with the principal recommenda- 
tion to appoint a permanent commission 
of capable persons who will serve with- 
out salary in pursuing the further study 


of actual conditions, with a view to pro- 


moting more effective amendment and 
enforcement of law and procedure deal- 
ing with the social evil; to centralizing 
responsibility for its restriction and reg- 
ulation; and to creating, educating and 
organizing public sentiment in support of 
such measures. Chicago has already set 
a precedent for such appointment in the 
Vice Commission, authorized by the City 
Council, appointed by the mayor, consist- 
ing of thirty capable citizens, now at 
work upon this difficult but most impor- 
tant public service. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Department Editor 


AMENIA FIELD DAY 


From a twenty-five acre river meadow, as 
beautiful as if it had been designed by a land- 
scape artist, concealed from the roadway by 
brush and trees, and bounded by a river, with 
a big mountain for outlook, the Amenia Field 
Day took shape 
in the mind of 
the possessor of 
the field. Prof. 
Joel FE. Spin- 
garn, of Colum- 
bia University, 
who saw in the 
life surrounding 
lis tarm, a;t 
Leedsville, Dut- 
chess county, 
N. Y., the pos- 
sibility of anew 
social con- 
Se1oms nie S'S’, 
started to work 
out a _ unified 
plan with defin- 
ite social ideas 
as its basis. 
Spingarn 
and he believed 


that young people leave the farms, tempted by 
the social attractions of the city, and that, 
therefore, these must be offset if country life 
is to remain attractive. It is true that those 


‘who live amid green fields often fail to see 


their particular value. 

The projectors of the field day for the 
neighboring 
towns, organ- 
ized a commit- 
tee of represen- 
tative farmers 
and _ business 
men, and the 
three clergymen 
of the village. 
They received 
permission of 
half a dozen 
county officers, 
including Con- 
gressman Ham- 
ilton Fish, to 
use their names 
as honorary 
members of the 
committee, and 
obtained their’ 
promise to at- 
tend the festi-- 


COUNTY FOLK ARRIVING. 
Pp. 272, 273. 


1Brooks, An American Citizen. 
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MARSHALS ON HORSEBACK. 


val which was set for August 20. A lack 
of interest in the beginning, when only 
athletic contests and sports for the boys 


were contemplated, was offset by a brass band, 
a baseball game and finally a Punch and Judy 
show for the children. Invitations were sent 
to churches and granges, and local organiza- 
tions of every kind. The local paper, the 
Amenia Times, printed something about the 
project every week. Farmers and business 
men were asked to contribute their teams to 
carry passengers free from the station to the 
grounds. The Roman Catholic Church sent a 
large tent and the local upholsterer chairs for 
the band. Everybody worked to make this 
one day a great public success. . 

The only entrance to the field was marked 
by a big American flag, and a big homemade 
banner which bore the motto, “Amenia Field 
Day. All Are Welcome.” The whole village 
of Amenia was deserted for the day. All the 
shops and houses were shut. The big foundry 
stopped work—a thing unheard of in the an- 
nals of the town. The men in the foundry 
had begun work at 3 a. m. in order to have 
the afternoon off. Several hundred women 
and children sat on the ground under the tent, 
and listened to the band. One of the refresh- 
ment tents was a private enterprise outside 
the field, run by the Baptist Church. 

The games were open to boys and girls 
between eight and twenty-two, living in 
Amenia, Dover, Pawling, Northeast, Washing- 
ton, Stanford, and Pine Plains, Dutchess 
county, N. Y., and in Sharon and Salisbury, 
Litchfield county, Conn. A running track had 
been plowed for 220 yards. All the events 
except the Marathon took place here. The 
program included obstacle races, potato races, 
dashes, relay races, broad jump, high jump, 
hurdles, and the baseball game. The Mara- 
thon was run from Leedsville to Amenia and 
back, a distance of about six miles, in thirty- 
six and one-half minutes. It was won by two 
brothers, who came in arm and arm so that 
neither should beat the other. There were 
special contests for the girls. 

The field day committee consisted of Prof. 
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J. E. Spingarn, chairman; Harry 
G. Dart, secretary; Hamilton Fish, 
John T. Schlosser, William R. 
Tremper, Joseph Morschauser, 
Myron Smith and F. E. Benedict, 
with a large reception committee 
of neighbors to help. 

On the program was this dec- 
laration: 

“Many other towns have field 
days; but Amenia is one of the 
first towns in this state to invite 
the whole countryside to a day’s 
pleasure and recreation without 
admission fees or any other 
charges. Here are a few of our 
principles: 

“7, You have got to make the 
country as attractive socially as 
the city, if you want to keep the 
young folk on the farms. 

“2. There’s a good deal of work in the 
country, but most of our boys and girls have 
forgotten how to play. one 

“3, Baseball is a splendid game, but it isn’t 
the only one. Every healthy boy should be 
interested in at least half a dozen others. 
Don’t merely watch others play games; play 
them yourself! Tell your friends about it, 
and come again next year! 

“N. B—The grounds are entrusted to the 
care and courtesy of the public. Please do 
not injure fences, trees, crops, etc.” 

The essential difference between this field 
day and others is that it was private and per- 
sonal and intended to be an expression of 
the neighborhood itself, and not the enterprise 
of an organization. Surely the field day at 
Troutbeck, the Spingarn home, will bear fruit 
in the countryside, making a long stride to 
the goal of rendering the country “as attrac- 
tive socially as the city.” Field days like this 
one tend to restore the good will, co-operation 
and kindliness of old days, and to promote 
among the young people a spirit of wholesome 
open air sport. 


A MISSIONARY TRIP 


The State Department of Agriculture in 
Texas recently secured the services of H. D. 
Hemenway, a Massachusetts man who has 
become an authority on school gardens, for 
an educational campaign of a month or more. 
Mr. Hemenway traveled from town to town, 
speaking on school gardens, the home beauti- 
ful, and civic improvement. For the most part 
his lectures were illustrated. The interesting 
feature of the news is that this missionary 
journey was taken under the auspices of a 
state department. 


MASTER OF CIVIC ART 


Of the honorary degrees awarded by the 
universities in the early summer, one calls for 
special mention in this department. This is 
the degree of Master of Arts, given to Henry 
Ames Barker by Brown University. Mr. 
Barker’s words, acts and ideals are known to 
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those who read this department, who will 
appreciate the fine characterization with which 
President Faunce presented the honorary de- 
gree to Mr. Barker. He said: 

“Henry Ames Parker, A.M., citizen who 
looks beyond his business office, who has seen 
the vision of the city beautiful, and by pen 
and deed daily spurs us to transform the 
waste places of the earth into gardens and 
homes,” 


THE WELL-BEING OF WATERLOO 


A report on the possibilities of city improve- 
ment, made last spring for the Civic Society 
of Waterloo, Ia., has been published in an at- 
tractive pamphlet with many illustrations, un- 
der the title, The Well-Being of Waterloo. It 
is interesting in its showing of how many 
things can be done for its own betterment 
even by a city that is unusually well built. 
Waterloo with its population of 25,000, is an- 
other of that very numerous group of small 
cities which, until the last few years, have 
felt that they were not big enough to have 
a city plan. 


BILLBOARDS FOR KINDLING 


McKenney and Waterbury, a Boston house 
which sells gas fixtures and electroliers, is re- 
ceiving a great deal of free advertising, to 
which this department is glad to add. Con- 
vinced of the disadvantages of billboards, the 
firm has not only decided to refrain from 
making further use of them, but has given in- 
structions for the removal of such as can be 
easily reached, and- permission to carry 
away for kindling wood any which may be 
found in the suburbs of Boston. It may 
strike some rival firms that this is the clev- 
erest kind of billboard advertising, and per- 
haps the example will be followed. 


A FLOWER AS RENT 


A despatch from Flint, Mich., reports that 
the local school board has secured a ninety- 
nine year lease of a site for a new school 
building, at the rate of one clover blossom a 
year. The man who offered to rent the land 
on these terms must be something of a poet, 
and the board in accepting the offer has en- 
tered into his spirit and determined, it is said, 
to make every year a ceremonious payment of 
the rent. It is a pity that when sites are 
given, as they so often are, the generous 
donors do no exact some such rental as this, 
that will require a touch, at least, of beauty 
in the schoolyard. The requirement of a 
bunch of roses, or of some other chosen 
flower, which must be grown on the premises 
under the children’s care, would inject a new, 
a much needed and delightful element into 
school life. 


CIVICS AND COUNTRY LIFE 


Texas is not the only state which has lately 
» furnished interesting news of civic improve- 
ment undertaken by the State Department of 
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Agriculture. Two leaflets come from the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College at Am- 
herst. One tells of a conference in August of 
Agricultural Educators and Rural Social 
Workers. One section meeting each morning 
was devoted to the village improvement socie- 
ties, and on the last day the general topic 
for discussion was Civic Betterment. In the 
afternoon the topic for a general meeting was 
A Better Country Town, with an address by 
Professor Zueblin. The other leaflet outlines 
courses of study for country clergymen, which 
were given in connection with the summer 
school of the college. They included lectures 
on general themes, such as The Development 
of the Rural Community by President Ken- 
yon L. Butterfield; The Church and the Rural 
Problem, The Country School and the Rural 
Community, etc. President Butterfield dis- 
cussed Community Ideals, Forces to be Util- 
ized, and general programs for betterment. 


PLAY FOR WORK’S SAKE 


The Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
issued in the summer to its employes a small 
leaflet, which began with the cheerful old 
proverb, “All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.” The company, the leaflet ex- 
plained, has acted upon this theory, and “has 
prepared for you at considerable expense a 
playground, just south of the warehouse, and 
proposes at its own expense to add fifteen 
minutes every pleasant day during the sum- 
mer to the present half-hour nooning. This 
will bring closing hour at 5.30 P.M. as usual, 
with no deduction for lost time.” Then the 
leaflet proceeds: “Should you desire fifteen 
minutes more of a play speil on your own 
time, we would be glad to have you take it. 
We sincerely hope that every man wil! take 
advantage of this opportunity to improve his 
health. Play ball, pullaway, follow your leader; 
jump, race, fish, swim, stroll up or down the 
creek, do anything that will take your mind 
off your work and give you plenty of fresh 
air.” One of the best things about this leaflet 
is that there is no pretence of purely philan- 
thropic purpose, no pose, just a plain straight- 
forward statement of belief in the worth- 
whileness of exercise. 


MR. OLIN OF MADISON RETIRES 


The annual report of the Madison Park and 
Pleasure Drive Association has appeared for 
1910, and is as usual beautiful and inspiring. 
Aside from the wonderful story of public 
spirit shown by the financial support given by 
all classes of people in Madison, the most in- 
teresting feature of the pamphlet is the state- 
ment of the retirement of John M. Olin who 
had been the president of the association from 
the time of its foundation in 1894. As the 
committee generously says, the work of the 
association through all these years has been 
“in a very real sense the personal work of 
its president. The plans of the association 
have been almost exclusively his plans. The 
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will and the determination which have carried 
them out have been his will and his determin- 
ation.” The new president is J. C. Schubert. 
This voluntary association has received in 
gifts since its organization, up to the time of 
the printing of the annual report, $272,926.50, 
this not including many acres of land for park 
purposes or money received from the city. 
As. Madison has a population, even now, of 
only twenty-five thousand, the astonishing 
character of this record may be appreciated. 


WACO, TEXAS, HAS A NEW PARK 


In May the Cameron family gave Waco, 
Texas, a park of eighty-five acres, for which 
they had paid $25,000, and $5,000 with which 
to beautify it. The land is on the Brazos 
river and when the lock and dam now in 
course of construction are completed there 
will be a water front extending two miles 
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above the park and seven miles below. A __ 
drive along the river to connect the city and 
park is contemplated. 

Led by the Business Men’s Club, the com- 
mercial organizations of the city opened the 
park with a jubilee. They erected a band 
stand where concerts have been held through- 
out the season. As the park is within the city 
limits on the car line, it has become a popular 
pleasure resort. 

A committee composed of W. C. Lawson, 
W. J. Neale and Ben Kendall is planning im- 
provements. A. L. Rose, a landscape archi- 
tect of Rochester, N. Y., has studied and sur- 
veyed the land, which he says has unlimited 
possibilities for beauty. Among other attrac- 
tions it has the famous Proctor springs, noted 
for their pure water and its medicinal quali- 
ties. The Brazos river is from six to eight 
feet deep as it runs along the park and offers 
many opportunities for diversion. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE PAGE BILL 


To tHE Eprror: 

As you have called for discussion of 
the Page bill’s prostitution clauses, may I 
say that what is needed is not so much dis- 
cussion, as knowledge. There are some things 
that are matters of fact and some that are 
matters of opinion. When the former have 
been ascertained discussion is useless;.no one 
thinks it worth while to discuss whether fire 
burns. 

Upon the three leading points in connection 
with the Page bill, clause 79, Tur Survey has 
gone wrong. ‘These points are as follows, put 
interrogatively : 

I clause 79 a regulation of prostitution or 
not: 

Is regulation desirable, socially and morally? 

Is regulation useful as a sanitary measure? 

Tue Survey says clause 79 is not a regula- 
tion act. What, then is regulation and what 
is a regulatory act? “Réglementation” (the 
English word is just as good) means this: 
prostitution being regarded as a social neces- 
sity, yet having certain risks of disease to 
those trafficking in it and to their families and 
social circle, public powers are invoked by 
governing groups, to reduce that risk as far as 
possible by a legalized, official, compulsory 
medical inspection of prostitutes. The central 
fact of all legislation controlling or reg- 
ulating prostitution is the medical inspec- 
tion, carrying with it the logical sequence 
of placing diseased prostitutes in  hos- 
pital prisons for forcible detention until they 
are believed to be innocuous. This we find in 
the Page bill. Everything else is subsidiary. 
The license is only an accessory (the Page 
bill approaches it in the provision for medical 
certification by the institution physician or by 
the Board of Health); the frequency of ex- 
amination, numbers examined, comprehensive- 


ness of the class liable to examination, 
whether examination is limited to convicted 
prisoners or to women left free upon the 
streets, and whether-it is based upon statute 
law or on police ordinances,—all these are 
mere details, not affecting the invariable and 
characteristic fact that the official medical in- 
spection of prostitutes constitutes regulation 
of prostitution. The Page clause does not dif- 
fer more from avowed regulation acts than 
they have varied from one another in different 
countries. In the Page bill prostitute prisoners 
are to be confined,—not until they are re- 
formed, or until they are sufficiently punished, 
but until they are believed to be well; and it 
is perfectly clear that they are expected to re- 
turn to the streets. No special legislation 
would be necessary ordinarily, to treat a sick 
prisoner. Prisons already have physicians, 
and hospital wards. 

Is regulation desirable, socially or morally? 
Tue Survey defends the Page clause as a 
step in the right direction, holding that it is a 
beginning,—though meager, yet “a _ starting 
point upon which to base more adequate legis- 
lation.” 

The only kind of legislation that can 
grow out of regulation is more regulation. 
unless all regulation is rejected and wiped 
off the books. For all regulation of prostitu- 
tion is only palliative and absolutely devoid of 
the first elements of prevention. Socially 
and morally regulation is a blight, a cancer, a 
curse. Space does not allow of proofs of this 
assertion, but they are abundant in the his- 
torical sources of information which are read- 
ily accessible. 

Is regulation useful as a sanitary measure? 
Here THe Survey disregards the expert opin- 
ion of the foremost medical specialists. Even 
a well-constructed regulation act is useless as 
a sanitary measure, though the best medical 
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knowledge has been called into consultation. 
Blaschko, the great German authority, said: 
“Regulation is a great deal worse than noth- 
ing.’ 
Lavinia L. Dock, R.N. 
New York. 


‘To tHE EpiTor: 


Meantime, how is the Page bill to clear our 
streets of prostitutes? This question seems 
to me to be of even more vital importance 
than that prostitutes should be kept well and 
healthy to ply their trade. 

A few days ago a young girl of thirteen was 
walking with her mother on Third avenue, 
where in some parts, prostitutes fairly swarm, 
most of them being young girls. This child 
drew her mother’s attention to the fact that 
a girl had just stopped a man, by saying, 
“Mother, that girl does not know that man.” 

This child of. good parentage, well brought 
up, lived in one of the streets just off the 
avenue. No doubt she, as well perhaps as her 
girl companions, had noticed and wondered at 
this before and her remark to her mother may 
have been designed to draw out information. 

She did not know the evil, but felt instinc- 
tively there was something wrong. But what 
an education for our children. Does it not 
seem that our first move ought to be toward 

. eliminating the pest from our streets? 

Of course there would be a dreadful howl 
over segregation, so these poor creatures are 
housed all over the city to infect our youth 
with a graver disease than the physical one. 
If housed in one quarter of the city and al- 
lowed nowhere else, men would have to go in 
search of the evil, not having it presented 
to them at every turn. Put these women in 
some part of the city—yes,—give them some 
fatherly protection for, after all, they are only 
the black sheep of our great New York city 
family. Segregate the evil and the reformer 
will have a chance to cure it. Our youth of 
both sexes would not be informed on the sub- 
ject as they are today, which tends to waken 
desire so early as morally to weaken them. 

This fact should appeal to the cautious citi- 
zen who has scruples against segregation. 
Segregation to my mind is the greatest step 
toward a betterment of these conditions-—seg- 
regation under strict control. 

JoHN REICHERT. 

St. George’s Men.orial House, New York. 


To THE Ep’tor: 

You wan. frank discussion on the whole 
situation (in re the Page bill). Does it not 
seem that the first step in waging a success- 
ful war against the social evil should be to 
secure the co-operation of the medical profes- 
sion? : 

The first step in the war against tubercu- 
losis was the discovery and acceptance by the 
medical profession of its curability. So the 
first step in this war should be the recognition 

»by the medical profession that “single stand- 
ard of morals” is a possibility. I do not 
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understand that as yet the medical profession 
or any prominent part of it, would stand by 
the rather extraordinary slogan of the Amer- 
ican Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophy- 
laxis, that “there is no more a sexual neces- 
sity for men than for women.” 

Until the air is cleared one way or the 
other, I cannot see that any action can be wise. 

Sometimes I fear that a great deal of the 
work done by women in mitigating the evils 
of venereal disease is done in the same spirit 
that actuates the believers in prohibition. 
They are not tempted to drink, ergo to drink 
even moderately is a hateful act! 

Let us force an expression from those who 
ought to know. Then we shall know how to 
act. 

I am so glad you point to the necessity 
of public opinion being ready before any 
legislative action really becomes effective. 
That to my mind is one of the greatest dan- 
gers of giving the vote to women—the reliance on 
legislation instead of moulding public opinion and 
arousing individual responsibility as they can do 
now. : 


ANNIE NatHAN Meyer. 
New York. 


To tHE Eprror: 


The New York Sun of September 7 claims 
that “practically all of the suffragists are 
aroused” against the Page bill. 

I am a member of the Collegiate Suffrage 
League. I cannot see how any college woman 
can object to the examination of any conta- 
gious disease patient by woman physicians. 
What the suffragists should demand is that 
men too should be similarly examined when 
found to have violated the sex function. 

Instead of wasting $3,000 to repeal the phy- 
sical examination clause of the Page bill, why 
not spend that amount and the $100,000 said 
to be available by our equal suffrage forces 
for the purpose of fighting for an amendment 
to the Page bill which shall make it obliga- 
tory to examine every man as well who is 
caught violating the laws specified? 

We need to protect our men as well as our 
women against their own instinctive evil, as 
we would protect irresponsible children who 
had not grown to the stage of reason. People 
who violate the sex function are not rational 
and cannot be treated as rational beings. 

What is the truth about the sex question? 
What should be our standard? ‘The truth is 
just this: The instinct for reproduction is 
parallel to our instinct for God and immortal- 
ity. It has been degraded to the level of the 
need for food, but it does not belong there. 
It was meant to bring children into the world, 
to give souls a chance for spiritual evolution 
through the material. When a man and wife 
have all the children our present economic 
conditions permit them to bring up decently, 
for that man and woman the use of the sex 
function should cease. Does it? By no 
means. There is more prostitution in married 
life than there is among the women of the 
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streets. I have known personally two bright 
women who were made inmates of insane 
asylums by the lust of their husbands, “good” 
men, “faithful” to their wives! 

What is the uée of legislating for or against 
a class unless at the same time and in the 
same breath we preach against the lust in the 
home that creates that “class’? The lust 
that makes the instinct for reproduction un- 
naturally strong in the unborn child and pre- 
disposes it to lustfulness? We make dogs of 
our children before they are born. 

For the protection of society, we kill a mad 
dog on sight. Rabies is dangerous. Why not 
catch the mad dog, and if it is a female, kill 
it; if a male, let it go at large again? That is 
what society is doing with its human dogs. 

I beg of all who can work for this cause, 
do not curtail the Page bill. Extend it! Ex- 
tend it to include the whole of humanity in 
New York state. Make it the death knell of 
vice wherever it can be found. 

Rey. IRENE Ear. 


SOCIAL REFORM 


To THE EnrTor: 

In Mr. Holmes’s review of Theodore Par- 
ker’s social views, emphasis is laid on the 
“injustice” which all social reformers of all 
times lay at the door of civilized society, the 
wide disparity in wealth and living conditions 
of rich and poor, and the degrading depend- 
ence of the working classes. The “rich” em- 
ploying class are the malefactors, the enemies 
and apparently the only ones. But neither 
Parker nor Holmes, nor the leaders in social 
reform, or church, or education or charity make 
any declaration against their own classes for 
demanding or accepting their liberal share of 
the “injustice” they denounce. None of them 
sets up brotherhood, equality, “love your 
neighbor as yourself,” as the imperative social 
rule. Who of them refuses the pay of ability, 
the market price, what the traffic will bear? 
The production of this country averages about 
$500 a year for each family. Who of these 
classes refuse to take more than their even 
share, or ten times it? What more does the 
man who organizes production, or markets the 
wares, or manages the money of the multitude? 
What more special privilege is there in build- 
ing a railroad with the money of ten thousand 
small investors or depositors than the special 
privilege of a higher education and exclusive 
“degrees” which warrant a high place in 
church, state or social work? Mr. Hale said 
he felt justified in living about as the average 
man could live. Mayor Jones had a slogan, “I 
will not accept for myself or mine any advan- 
tages that my neighbors cannot all have.” De- 
nouncing the rich while enjoying the spoils 
will remedy nothing, it only enlarges and 
strengthens the class. The test of clear un- 
derstanding and good faith lies in an indi- 
vidual refusal to profit by the system, to live 
_by the doctrine preached. 

CoNSISTENT. 


THE SURVEY 


JOTTINGS 


Correction—In some way, THE SuRVEY 
fell into error in the issue for September 3, 
1910, page 821, in referring to the Guida degli 
Stati Uniti per L’Immigrante Italiano. The 
statement was made that the book would be 
sent upon request, by the author, John Foster 
Carr, whose address was wrongly given as 156 
Fifth avenue, New York. Instead of this, the 
price of fifteen cents acopy—twenty cents by 
mail—should have been specified. Mr. Carr’s 
address is 123 Fifth avenue. 

It is desired that the guide shall do the 
greatest possible amount of good, and that it 
may be put into the hands of every Italian 
who comes to our shores. It is planned to 
translate it into the languages and to adapt it 
to the necessities of other nationalities of im- 
migrants. This involves much expense, yet to 
serve its purpose best the book must be sold 
at a low price, just enough to make it very 
nearly pay for itself. The Connecticut 
Daughters of the American Revolution are 
interesting themselves in extending its circula- 
tion and influence with no profit to themselves. 


* * & 


Stay Away from Quito.—About six months 
ago, an enterprising real estate man of New 
York city, with large interests in Ecuador, 
South America, inserted a reading adver- 
tisement in a large number of magazines and 
newspapers, extolling the virtues of Quito 
as the most suitable climate in the world to 
cure tuberculosis. Since that time the 
American minister to Ecuador, William C. 
Fox, has been flooded with letters asking ad- 
vice as to the curative virtues of Quito. The 
advertisement claimed that anyone could be 
cured of consumption by a few months’ resi- 
dence in the city where the disease was prac- 
tically unknown. Mr. Fox, after a careful 
investigation by one of Ecuador’s leading 
physicians, announces that Quito is not suit- 
ed at all for the treatment of tuberculosis, 
and warns all victims to keep away. 

Some of the disadvantages of the city are 
its extremely high altitude, 9,600 feet; the 
construction of the houses, which makes it 
difficult to secure fresh air and sunlight, and 
the cold weather during the rainy season. 


a 


Jewish Sanatorium at Philadelphia Starts a 
Farm.—Iin order to supply the Jewish Sana- 
torium in Philadelphia wih eggs, one of the 
patients has established himself in a tent on 
the grounds and is raising chickens. Gifts 
have been made to start the’ enterprise, and 
by next year it is expected that the farm will 
yield the total supply necessary. Convalescent 
patients assist in the light work of the farm, 
and employment is given discharged patients 
at regular rates of pay. The dairy provides 
the milk for the patients. A children’s infirm- 
ary is to be built in connection with the sana- 
torium. 


September 17, 1910. 
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New 
Edition 


st you get a complete set of all 
Mark Twain’s writings at just exactly one-half the price they 
have ever been sold before. This is a new edition, just as complete 
as the old one, which still sells, by the way, at $50.00. This new edition 
is only $25.00 —for the 25 volumes. 


it had been Mark Twain’s ambition to have his books in every 
American home, and he made a great personal sacrifice to 
| bring about this remarkable opportunity—for the first time 
| in the history of publishing, copyrighted books are sold at the 
| _ price of non-copyrighted books—the chance will not come again. 


Price 


Now for the first time 


But for Mark Twain’s action this would have been impossible. Never 
| before has a copyrighted library set of a standard author's works been 
issued at such a low figure. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes unre 


BROTHERS 
Brander Matthews says: ‘‘ Mark Twain will be included in that group of writers Franklin $quare 
/ headed by Moliére and Cervantes. With the exception of Count Tolstoi, Twain New York City 
| was the greatest of recent modern writers, and will be handed down to posterity 
; ‘ F 7 eer ; Please send me for ex- 
) through the trio of his works ‘Huckleberry Finn,’ ‘Tom Sawyer,’ and Ped irtcaecaee hee, 
' *Pudd’nhead Wilson.’ Twain is a greater stylist than Stevenson or aset of MARK TWAIN'S 
Thoreau, and his ‘Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg’ is one of the finest WORKS, Author’s Na- 
works in English literature.” Mark Twain himself wrote a preface tional Edition, twenty-five vol- 


. - ry 
| to this edition. Brander Matthews has written the biographical pies ot wining.) 1b is ander 
. 


wats : 5 js stood I may retain the set for five days, 
criticism of Mark Twain and his work. There are portraits of eee es piration of thar timerarT de 


the author at periods when the different books were in proc- not care for the books, I will return them at 
ess of writing. te eS your expense. If I keep the books, I will remit 
p : Z $2.00 a month until the full price, $25.00, has 

There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Frost, VE paid, or, within thirty days, $23.75 as vay- 

Newell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, een tull: 

and Opper. The binding is in rich red rep silk book At, 

cloth, with title labels stamped in gold. The books ae 

are printed on white antique wove paper, espe 


cially made for this edition, Each volume is SIGNACULE. 0.02 00creccecocseeccerccccoerececes os eceereeeorecevecner 19008 
of generous size and bulk, 5x74 inches, 
| HARPER & BROTHERS SENGDOOKE TOtccssccsvcecsccoseossccccs Sonecusveucesessepseecdesescebeceeccnrese 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books wil) be sent upon request 


Please mention Tur Survey when writing to advertisers. 


Contamination of the Air in Public: 
Buildings 


By. Dust... 2m 


Treatment of Floors the Logical Preventive. 


HE AIR in public buildings, schools, stores, 
etc., usually contains a greater or less quan- 
tity of impurities. Such contaminations of 
the air may not only be injurious to the re- 
spiratory organs, but they can also become 
a positive menace to health, particularly as 

such dust in the air is almost invariably polluted with 
disease bacilli, some of them the germs of Tubercu- 
losis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and other ills equally 
dangerous. 


The actual presence of these germs of disease in 
dust constitutes one of the greatest dangers of man- 
kind, for these micro-organisms multiply a thousand 
fold in an exceedingly short space of time. There- 
fore it follows that if a person affected with any 
infectious disease should mingle with a throng of 
people in some public building, the effluvia from his 
infected body would shortly pollute the air with the 
germs of that particular disease. 


In time these germs would multiply and mingle 
with the dust circulating throughout the building. 
When the room is vacated and quiet restored the dust 
and germs settle on the floors. If the floor surface 
is dry, any slight movement or air-current would be 
sufficient to whirl the dust into the air again. On 
the other hand proper treatment of the floor 
will hold all dust that settles on it and 
destroy all living germs. 


Standard Floor Dressing is a preparation 
made for that particular purpose. It is the 
logical preventive of dust and the trans- 
mission of disease by dust. By keeping 
wood floors at just the right degree of mois- 
ture it catches and holds every particle of 
dust and every germ touching it. 


They cannot rise into the air again be- 
cause of the dressing, so that the sweeping 
of floors treated with Standard Floor Dres- 
sing will not create a particle of dust to 
pollute the atmosnhere a second time. 


This treatment of floors is not merely a precau- 
tionary measure for the prevention of disease, but it 
is a distinct benefit to the floors themselves. Standard 
Floor Dressing has a peculiarly beneficial action on 
the wood, for floors treated with the dressing will last 
for many years longer than those untreated, and more- 
over the wood will not crack or splinter. : 


Then again, because a dressed floor eliminates dust, 
the actual labor of sweeping and caretaking is materi- 
ally reduced, and at the same time the cost. 


Standard Floor Dressing is zo¢ intended for house- 
hold use, but z¢ zs indispensable for the treatment of 
wooden floors in every public building, every school, 
college, hospital or store. 


The application is simple and easy. Three or four 
treatments a year by means of the patent Standard 
Oiler will produce the sought for results, as the dres- 
sing does not evaporate, and the Oiler distributes the 
dressing evenly over the floor. 


For the benefit of those who are combating the 
transmission of infectious diseases, physicians, and 
those in charge of hospitals and sanitariums in par- 
ticular, we are making a remarkable offer. To dem- 
onstrate that Standard Floor Dressing w7/ eliminate 
dust and £2// disease germs, we will treat the floor in 
any one room or corridorin any hospital, 
sanitarium, school or public building. 

To localities far removed from our agen- 

cies, we will send free sample with full di- 
rections for applying. 
Physicians of national reputation have tested 
Standard Fioor Dressing and pronounce it 
the ideal dust preventive. Our comprehen- 
sive book ‘‘Dust and Its Dangers,” will be 
sent gratis to all interested, together with 
testimonials and reports of those who have 
used and experimented with Standard Floor 
Dressing. Sent on request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


